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IBM electric typewriters 


outsold all other 
electrics COMBINED! eeeeeeee 


Smart management all over the 
ee country consistently chooses the @#@e@e@ee0080 
IBM Electric over all others. 
ee These people know IBM is eeoeeeeee 
~ © the world leader in electric This advertisement recently 
typewriter progress, performance, appeared in several leading 
ee and popularity . . . always aly hing Offi 
first with the best! 
ee seas a er we And they know the IBM Electric Managers and top-level 
boosts office efficiency. It saves / Executives . 
time and energy—helps turn out 
more typing in less time. 
Call IBM for more information 
and a demonstration. 
ELECTRIC WORLD LEADER PROGRESS, 
TYPEWRITERS | PERFORMANCE, AND POPULARITY 


From classroom to office, the switch is to IBM Electrics 


Since your students will be most likely to use the IBM Electric in their future 
jobs, why not give the dest training by teaching them on the IBM now! The per- 
student cost of the IBM for your school is surprisingly low. Ask your IBM repre- 
sentative for the actual figures—based on the experience of thousands of schools. 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS | _OU7SEZLL ALL OTHER ELECTRICS COMBINED / 
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High School Students 
GAIN MORE IN REASONING ABILITY 


WITH THE MONROE EDUCATOR as a basic 
instruction tool, students not only gain a better un- 
derstanding of all calculators, they actually gain more 
in reasoning ability. Because the Educator is designed 
for manual operation, students more quickly grasp 
the principles of electrically operated calculators. 

Extremely low in first cost, as well as upkeep, the 
new Monroe Educator has extended capacity and full 
length decimals on the keyboard. It is the ideal basic 
machine in any office practice schedule. 


FREE OFFICE PRACTICE COURSE 
WITH PURCHASE OF EDUCATOR 


This course was prepared in cooperation with 
qualified office practice teachers. It includes: 
(1) A full 30-lesson Office Practice Course Book 
for students; (2) Teacher’s Manual and Answer 
Book; (3) Teacher’s Guide for Class Instruc- 
tion; (4) Fundamental Instruction Cards; (5) 
Graphic Classroom Wall Poster. 


See the MAN trom MONROE 
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How to charm typing students 


THEY SAY there’s nosuch thing as luck. But just ask 
any worried young typist her first day on the job. 


Watch her sit down nervously at her new type- 
writer... then discover it’s the same one she learned 
on in school. Listen to her heave a big sigh of re- 
lief. Then tell us there’s no such thing as luck. 

But how can you give students luck like this? 


Teach them on Royal Typewriters. Offices use 
Royals 2 to 1 over the next three leading makes. 


Why? For basically the same reasons teachers 
prefer them. Royals are easier to operate... easier 
on the operator. They’re lighter on the touch, 
and have many more handy features. Royals stand 
up longer, too. Take less time out for repairs. 


Give your typing graduates a head start...and 
save teaching time doing it! Specify Royal Type- 
writers. Call in your local Royal Representative 
for a classroom demonstration. 


® standard 
electric portable + Roytype® business supplies 


Products of Royal McBee Corporation—World’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 
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This year, American business will invest in 
thousands of new Burroughs machines, all of 
which will need trained—but not necessarily 
experienced—operators. Obviously a chance 
for Burroughs-trained girls to pick and choose 
from many good job offerings! 


Just as businesses find Burroughs a sound invest- 
ment, so will your school. These machines combine 
a high degree of mechanical perfection with 
extremely low upkeep. What’s more, most students 
actually prefer learning on and operating these 
easily mastered machines. 


Get the facts about Burroughs business machines, 
courses and training aids. Call a Burroughs branch 
office near you, or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic”’— Reg. TM’s. 


WANTED 


FOR IMMEDIATE 
PLACEMENT 


Trained operators 
for the thousands 
of new Burroughs 
machines to be pur- 
chased by American 
business this year. 


Comprehensive training aids with all machines! 


Ten Key adding machine—easy- | Sensimatic accounting machine 
to-learn touch system! —fast, simple and accurate! 


: Full Keyboard adding machine 
Calculators —quiet, easy operation | —with course in shortcut 
promotes skill and accuracy! addition! 
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Elvin S. Eyster 
Indiana University 
Bloomington 


Are teachers selling 


their profession short? 


M*** people could have learned 
a great part of what they know 
without the help of a teacher. More 
time would have been required, many 
facts would have been gathered with- 
out breadth of understanding, stimu- 
lation to learn would have been less, 
learning would have lacked organiza- 
tion and direction, and consequently 
the learning process would have been 
costly to the student. This statement 
implies that the function of a teacher 
is to stimulate students in their love 
and pursuit of knowledge; to ex- 
pedite learning by logical presenta- 
tion, explanation, and challenge ; and 
to economize on the learner’s time by 
making the learning process efficient 
and effective. The function of a 
teacher is not only to impart knowl- 
edge but also to develop under- 
standing. 

Motivated by their desire to make 
the learning process both more ef- 
fective and stimulating, many crea- 
tive, alert teachers have developed 
new devices and techniques to supple- 
ment their teaching activities. These 
aids to teaching have been shared un- 
selfishly and generously with other 
teachers by those who have developed 
them. Not always they “used 
properly and wisely by the rank and 
file of teachers who acquire them. 
Frequently, they virtually substitute 
for rather than supplement the work 
of the teacher. Teachers too often 
welcome them as means of reducing 
the amount of effort expended in 
preparation and presentation. In 
short, they substitute the device, tech- 
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nique, or method for their own teach- 


ing. 
A few observations of actual class- 
room situations will illustrate how 


some teachers are selling themselves 
short by substituting teaching de- 
vices and aids for the professional 
act of teaching. 

A high school principal complained 
that pupils did not like the ninth- 
year general business course, that 
they were uninterested and bored. A 
study of the classroom situation re- 
vealed that the teacher, who had 20 
years of experience in teaching, con- 
ducted the class each week according 
to the following plan: Monday and 
Wednesday class periods were given 
to pupil reading of written answers 
to questions and problems at the end 
of chapters in the textbook. No dis- 
cussion followed except when a pupil, 
in order to break the monotony, 
would attempt to start an argument 
with a fellow pupil. On Tuesday and 


Thursday the class period was de 
voted to filling in the answers and 
solving problems in the workbook 
that accompanied the text. A pub- 
lisher’s free test was administered on 
Friday. The teacher announced the 
activity for the day at the beginning 
of each class period, then quietly sat 
to maintain discipline and to collect 
papers at the end of the period. 

She was not teaching; she was sub- 
stituting a textbook, workbook, and 
published test for her professional 
services as a teacher. 

In a small college that has an excel- 
lent reputation for high-quality work, 
enrolled in a 


students who were 
course in advanced shorthand and 
transcription seemingly were not 


gaining in shorthand vocabulary or in 
ability to take dictation. They related 
that four of the five class periods a 
week were spent in taking dictation 
from tape recordings and that in the 
fifth period the instructor dictated for 


(Continued on page 298) 


Epitor’s Note: Having a second John Robert Gregg Award winner 
on the staff of the Journal of Business Education is indeed a pleasure. 
In his editorial this month, Dr. Eyster again reveals the personal 
philosophy and integrity which threads each of the many activities in 


which he participates. 


The editorial is but one more indication of 


the stature of the man chosen this year by the Committee for the 
John Robert Gregg Award in Business Education. 

The staff of the Journal is pleased to announce that Dr. Eyster will 
continue to set aside time in his crowded schedule for his valuable 
contribution and service to the Journal of Business Education. 
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... 80 do your students! 


Educators and businessmen agree that the more ing on all three...no typing department complete 
versatile the typist, the more valuable the employee. without all three REMINGTON® Typewriters... 
In today’s “Electric — Noiseless — Standard” offices, | ELECTRIC... NOISELESS®... STANDARD®. 

students trained on all three quickly take their place e 

at any station with confidence and know-how. Con- Memington. Rear 


sequently no typing course is complete without train- DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


The Electric Typewriter is the Typists with noiseless training are 
greatest short cut ever devised for usually highly proficient on stand- most smoothly rhythmic, standard 
the learning of typing. ard and electric typewriters too. typewriter available. 
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and obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


N the March issue of the Journal of Business Educa- 

tion Harold E. Cowan wrote on “English as Untaught 
Over the Air.” He was so obviously enjoyed writing 
about English as it is spoken that I must needs jump 
into the pool of “what is good English” after him. | 
am sure that Hank will welcome me into his pond even 
though | may muddy up the water a bit. 

The topic is always an interest creator. 
months Henry George Strauss, Lord Conesford of Chel- 
sea, came to our shores as is so typical of our British 
cousins, and told us off about the dire evils we perpe- 
trate. The Particular Evil about which Lord Conesford 
warned us was the “corruption, decay and dissolution” 
threatening our language. Of course, Americans are at 
fault. Some of us who have been to England have ob- 
served rather considerable and obvious failures in good 
English in Lord Conesford’s own bailiwick. It is evident 
that Lord Conesford enjoyed his diatribes against Eng- 
lish as it is spoken here. He got lots of publicity. More- 
over it is easier to see the moat in another’s eyes than 


In recent 


in one’s own. 

The fact is that there are three, or more levels of 
usage in English. First, is the formal written English, 
which should follow closely the practices that are recom- 
mended to us by grammarians. Of course, even here 
there is opportunity for wide variation. At one time we 
were told that it was simple wickedness itself to start 
a sentence with “and.” We now find it not only respect- 
able, but even at times desirable. 

There are many reasons why we vary from the so- 
called standards. 

The arbitrary grammarian fails to realize that English 
has only the remnants of a grammar left in it. English 
is a language of placement. Meanings are given by con- 
text rather than formal word endings as is usually the 
case in a highly structured language like Latin. 

English is a language of rather recent development. 
Chaucer, who wrote only about one hundred and fifty 
years before Shakespeare, wrote a language that was 
almost as strange to Shakespeare as it is to us. Shake- 
speare, who lived about four hundred years ago, is still 
recognized as the greatest artist in the use of the English 
language. English as we know it is little more than 
four hundred years old, and even since Shakespeare 


observation, opinion 


there have been many changes. [English will continue to 
change as new instruments of communication are de- 
veloped, albeit much more slowly than it did in the 
past. And many of us want it to change. 

The basis for discussion is not so much one of English 
usage as it is a problem of philosophy. Some people 
are conservative. They want everything to be as it always 
has been. They feel more comfortable that way. Some 
are more adventuresome. They like change for the sake 
of change. 

In speech we should not ask and do not get as high 
a standard of English as in written form. The spoken 
word is ephemeral—it comes on wings of thought. There 
is no opportunity for correction. Moreover, we can make 
clear our ideas by intonation and gesture, in a manner 
that is impossible in written form. Finally, most of us 
think it comfortable to say “Yeah” and “Nope” in in- 
formal speech, though we would consider such col- 
loquialism quite “beyond the Pale” in a formal speech. 
Good usage is not just a matter of right and wrong— 
it is a matter of right or wrong for time, place, person, 
and purpose—and a matter of degree of right and wrong 
at that. 

What we find tolerable or intolerable in English usage 
and almost everything else depends in large measure 
upon our philosophy. Some find “It looks like Jackie 
will get her ice cream” very annoying. In_ formal 
written form the sentence may be disturbing, whereas 
when used in casual conversation it may not be. On 
the other hand, “The team doesn’t look too good” seems 
much worse than “We've got something for you,” either 
in written or spoken form. I think it is very much 
worse. It does not even say what it means. How can 
a team look too good? If the team plans to win it can- 
not be too good. Nevertheless, well-educated people 
with a good sense of grammar make a practice of this 
type of misstatement not only in speaking but even in 
writing. 

Some people dress well and have very little sub- 
stance, just as some people write quite well but say 
little. Some people do not dress well, but have much 
substance ; just as some do not write according to good 
standard usage, but have something to say. Of course 
there are some who use poor English and have nothing 


(Continued on next page) 
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to say. Fortunately, there are a few 
who not only have something to say, 
but what they wish to say in geod 
form. 

There are‘some people who feel 


that the important thing is to com-- 


municate. How we communicate is 
unimportant to them. Others feel 


‘that the manner of communication 


is the more important thing and that 
what is communicated is less im- 
portant. Of course no one, I hope, 
would take either of these positions 
in an extreme sense. 

On the whole, the language used 
over the radio and in television is 
considerably superior to that used 
in the usual home. Therefore, to the 
extent to which the American child 
is listening to the radio to that extent 
his English is probably being im- 
proved. Much, of course, depends on 


the program to which one is listening. 
Are we to control the knob which 
permits us to select our listening 
pleasure ? 

It’s been fun to dive in after Hank. 
Basically of course | agree with him 
as would any teacher. But | do ques- 
tion. I suggest that there are some 
standards which we should never 


violate; there are some that are not 


a violation when used in speech rather 
than in written form; and there are 
some so-called errors that we may 
make in casual speech that would not 
be forgiveable in formal speech. Now 
that I have insisted in sharing Hank’s 
pond with him, | (we) must allow 
others the same privilege of jumping 
in. If you have any more ideas, come 
in. Let’s stir up the water a bit more. 
Maybe in the process we will get rid 
of some of the mud. 


ARE TEACHERS SELLING THEIR PROFESSION SHORT? 


(Continued from page 295) 


three to five minutes new material 
which then was transcribed, and the 
results were recorded as a test grade 
for the week. The instructor, a young 
and rather alert person, had heard the 
values of using tape recordings ex- 


tolled at a conference the previous 


summer and had taken the comments 
literally. She had become convinced 
that the carefully selected materials 
recorded on the tape by an experi- 
enced dictator with a sonorous voice 
were greatly to be preferred over 
teacher selected and dictated mate- 
rials. She was so thoroughly sold on 
the use of tape recordings for dicta- 
tion that she no longer did diagnostic 
teaching, vocabulary building, or 
production work. Furthermore, she 
found by using tape recordings she 
had much more time to keep class 
records and to write letters to her 
friends. In fact, it did not seem 
necessary to stay in the classroom all 
of the time. Why not spend the ma- 
jor part of each period in the office 
where she could be more comfort- 
able ? 

This instructor had substituted a 
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mechanical device for the profession- 
al service the students had a right to 
expect of her as a teacher. She sold 
her profession short. 

Students in a graduate course in 
a collegiate school of business made 
a report, which was substantiated as 
true and accurate by a subsequent 
investigation, that the instructor lec- 
tured on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday of the first week of the se- 
mester. His lectures were interest- 
ing, stimulating, challenging. 
Students were enthusiastic about the 
course. On Friday, he announced 
that the students enrolled would be 
divided into committees or study 
groups to which assignments of cer- 
tain topics would be made. These 
committees were to study the topic, 
after which a member would make 
a presentation before the entire class. 
If time permitted, the class might dis- 
cuss the presentation. This activity 
continued throughout the semester 
except for one class period which was 
used for a midterm examination, the 
content of which had no relation to 
the readings that had been assigned 
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or the reports made by the commit- 
tees. 

The instructor occasionally came to 
the class, but more frequently he sent 
a graduate assistant to open the room 
and serve as master of ceremonies. 
Esteem and respect for the instructor, 
who is a highly competent man with 
an excellent scholastic record, fell to 
a subzero mark by the end of the 
semester. This man who had chosen 
to be a professional teacher and who 
was highly qualified by both educa- 
tion and experience had_ substituted 
a teaching method for his profes- 
sional services. He traded his pro- 
fessional objectives for a few hours 
of free time. He not only sold his 
profession short, he did irreparable 
damage to it. 

Radio, television, and films offer 
tremendous possibilities for the en- 
richment of learning by supplement- 
ing the work of the regular teacher. 
They become curses on education 
when teachers employ them in lieu 
of teaching. Numerous illustrations 
can be cited wherein these worthy 
educational devices techniques 
have been used as _ substitutes for 
planned, purposeful teaching activity. 

The foregoing illustrations of sub- 
stituting for rather than supplement- 
ing the work of a teacher may be ex- 
treme cases, but in modified degrees 
practically every teacher can cite sim- 
ilar situations. The use of a special 
device, technique, or method seldom 
if ever should reduce teacher effort. 
In fact, usually more thorough plan- 
ning is necessary and more time and 
effort are expended if the special de- 
vices and techniques are to be used 
effectively. 

There is no substitute for the work 
and service of a good teacher; there 
may be devices and techniques that 
will supplement the work of a teach- 
er. At the Atlantic City meeting of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, Superintendent John 
H. Fischer, of Baltimore, made the 
following statement: “No book, no 
record player, no television screen, 
can understand a child. Tubes and 
transistors are not satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for a teacher.” 

Let us, as teachers, not sell our 
profession short. 
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Careful planning made this program 


a school-community activity. 


work- 
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2930 experience 


J. A. Martin 
El Dorado County High School 


Placerville, California 


IGHLIGHTING a_ progressive 

commercial program is the work- 
experience plan offered at E1 Dorado 
County High School in Placerville, 
California. This program climaxes 
four years of commercial training 
and enables the participants to ac- 
quire the necessary “know-how” to 
bridge the gap between the academic 
and the business world. 

The work-experience program is 
open only to senior commercial ma- 


jors who have successfully completed 
the prescribed curriculum, including 
courses in business fundamentals, 
business math, typing, merchandis- 
ing, secretarial accounting, business 
English, economics, business law, 
shorthand [ and I], bookkeeping | 
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and II, business machines, and office 
practice. 

This program, initiated during the 
1955-56 school year was developed in 
the following manner. 


Publicity 

Initial publicity was given through 
announcements in the local newspa- 
pers and by talks to various civic and 
service organizations. Complete 
backing by the Chamber of Com- 
merce assured widespread publicity. 

Each member of the Chamber of 
Commerce was sent a letter asking 
if he was interested in participating in 
the program. Accompanying each 
letter was a check sheet on which the 
prospective employer was asked to 
indicate the primary and second«ry 
fields in which training could be 
offered. 

No assurance was made that an 
employer would receive a_ trainee, 
which was fortunate, for more than 
thirty openings were available for the 
fifteen trainees in the initial group. 


Placement Selection 

Placement was made by the super- 
visor of the program who endeavored 
to match the student skills with the 
training opportunities indicated by 
the prospective employers. In mak- 
ing the selection, the following §poli- 
cies were followed: 

(1) Students were allowed to 
state preferences regarding fields 
of employment but no guaran- 
tees were made as to placement. 

(2) Students were allowed to 
state preferences as to the busi- 
ness establishment they desired, 
but no guarantees were made. 

(3) Students were allowed to 
state fields in which they did not 
wish to take No stu- 
dent was placed in such a field. 
Final placement was made with the 

assistance of other members of the 
commercial department and approval 
was made by the school superintend- 
ent. 


training. 


Initial Interview 

The employers selected to receive 
trainees were notified by mail and 
were asked to meet at the high school 
with the program supervisor and the 


individual trainees. Individual inter- 
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views were held. Printed informa- 
tion concerning the program and the 
regulations governing it was given to 
each employer and trainee. The pro- 
gram was discussed and employers 
presented information concerning the 
individual job requirements. Trainees 
presented application data sheets to 
their future employers at this time. 
A thank-you letter expressing ap- 
preciation for the interest shown in 
the program was sent to all employ- 
ers who requested but did not re- 
ceive a trainee. Each was invited to 
participate at a later date. 


Banquet 

A “kick-off” banquet was held in 
the school cafeteria for trainees, em- 
ployers, members of the school board, 
commercial teachers, Chamber of 
Commerce officials and other invited 
guests. Press coverage was given 
to this get-to-gether which helped to 
create goodwill. 


Regulations 
The following 
erned the program: 
Work hours were from 1:00 to 
3:00 each afternoon, Monday through 
Friday, during the entire 18-week 
Holidays vacations 


regulations gov- 


semester. 
were excepted. 


Remuneration was in the form of 
grades and course credit. No stu- 
dent received cash payment for any 
work performed during the scheduled 
hours. Several students worked 
after 3:00 PM and on Saturdays at 
rates mutually agreed upon between 
the individuals and the employers. 

Letter grades were determined by 
the program supervisor after con- 
sultation with the individual employ- 
ers. 

Transportation to and from the 
place of employment was the respon- 
sibility of each trainee. The most 
common means utilized was walking. 
No problems were encountered. 


Duties 

Trainees were placed in a wide va- 
riety of jobs offering training oppor- 
tunities ranging from sales to book- 
keeping. were rotated 
through several departments of a 
business, thus gaining experience in 
varied fields. 


Supervision 

Supervision was performed by the 
program supervisor who used both 
written reports and personal inspec- 
tions to ascertain progress. 

A weekly check sheet showing ar- 
rival and departure times as well as 
general weekly ratings was used. 
Monthly check sheets were used to 
evaluate personal traits, abilities, skill 
performances, and business tech- 
niques. Employers were asked to as 
sign a monthly grade on the latter re- 
ports. 

Information reported was made 
available to the individual trainee con- 


cerned. 


Termination Procedure 

Prior to the end of the school 
semester, the employers were sent 
thank-you letters notifying them of 
the termination date and expressing 
appreciation for participating in the 
program. <A certificate of apprecia- 
tion, suitable for framing, was in- 
cluded. 

Each employer was asked to make 
criticisms of the various aspects of 
the program on a questionnaire which 
was also mailed. 

Trainees were presented with a 
certificate of achievement at the an- 
nual awards assembly. Each was 
asked to make a critical report of the 
program. In order to encourage free 
criticism, students were not asked to 


sign the reports. 


Summary 


If judged by the comments of both 
the employers and the trainees, the 
initial year of this program was high- 
ly successful. Each group felt the 
program was very beneficial. [vi- 
dence of this is the fact that several 
of the trainees were asked to remain 
as permanent employees. 

A program such as this serves to 
bring the school and the business 
community closer together. Students 
are assisted in the transition from the 
theories of the classroom to the prac- 
tices in the business world. If the 
wishes expressed by the participants 
in the program were fulfilled, a work 
experience program would be offered 
in all high school commercial depart- 
ments. 
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MIP HE biggest controllable loss in 

business is in the office. Ac- 
cording to the American Manage- 
ment Association there is a 90 per- 
cent factory worker efficiency com- 
pared with only a 30 percent office 
This 


was made by James Foley at a recent 


worker efficiency.” statement 
address at the University of Minne 
sota. 

One of the purposes of a business 
the high 
school curriculum is to provide the 


education department in 
students with necessary and satisfac- 
tory skills and knowledges needed on 
the job. We are not meeting this 
need with the present emphasis on 
the skills of 
keeping. Many studies can be cited 


shorthand book- 
to point to the fact that high school 
students are being trained for secre- 
tarial and stenographic positions that 
require intensive shorthand and tran- 
scription skills but are being placed in 
that 

shorthand 


positions require a_ limited 


amount of and a great 
amount of general office work. In 
the 


could) acquire the necessary 


the past we believed students 
office 
skills while on the job; but some em- 
plovers do not approve of this plan 
because it is too costly and time-con- 
suming. 

One of the ways in which the tre- 
can be controlled is 


mendous loss 


through improved instruction and 
preparation of high school students in 
business. This is being done in larger 
schools by offering a course in cleri- 
In the 


small and medium size high schools 


cal and/or office practice. 


adding another course is a very 1m- 


practical and unworkable  sugges- 


tion because the curriculum is 
ready over-crowded, the teachers have 
a full teaching schedule, and there 
are no finances available for an addi- 
tion to the staff. But there is an- 
other solution that is workable, prac- 
tical and within the means of the 
smallest schools. 

Nearly all schools offer two years 
of shorthand. 


employment 


According to state 
offices, the average 
shorthand speed desired by employ- 
ers is eighty words a minute for 
five minutes. With good instruction, 
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. the working efficiency of the office girl can be increased 
so that the secretarial work will be done more quickly and 


more economically.” 


Keeping Step 
with the Times 


Awareness of specific demands to be placed on 
graduates, plus consideration of the general conditions 
under which instruction will be given, can promote 
better course planning. 


@ Joan Sivinski 


New York State College for Teachers 


Albany, New York 


two years of shorthand theory and 
practice is not needed to acquire and 
maintain this standard. Teachers 
now work for advanced speeds of 
100 or 120 or 140 words a minute, 
which is not needed for the first po- 
sition or for that matter for many 
advanced positions. The school time 
now being used to acquire these ad- 
vanced speeds could be used to de- 
velop knowledge, understanding, and 
skill in doing the other secretar- 
ial duties that take over 50 percent 
of a worker’s time in the office. In 
this way the working efficiency of the 
office girl can be increased so that the 
secretarial work will be done more 
quickly and more economically. Such 
a course is described and outlined in 
this article. 


Clerical Stenography 


It is assumed that (a) the course, 
clerical stenography, will be offered 
in the twelfth grade, (b) that the ap- 
plicants will have had at least type 
writing and beginning shorthand and 
(c) that each applicant can type at 
least forty words per minute for five 
take 


eighty words a minute for five min 


minutes and can dictation at 


utes of new material. 


There are four characteristics of 


the suggested course of study. 


1. It is designed to be vocational in na- 
ture. 

2. It is designed to introduce all the 
needed skills in such a way that each stu- 
dent will be competent in a job situation. 

3. It is designed to develop the necessary 
understandings and emotional responses 
desired in secretarial work. 
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4. It is designed to integrate the know]- 
edges, skills, understandings, and emotional 
responses resulting in a wide scope and 
knowledge of the place and of the purpose 
of business as well as of the place and 
purpose of the student’s particular work in 
the business cycle. 

Objectives 
Briefly, the following skills and 
knowledges, understandings, and at- 
titudes should be achieved in_ this 
course: 
Skills and Knowledges 

1, Development of  typewriting skill; 
speed objective — 50 words a minutes for 
ten minutes. 

2. Development of shorthand skill; speed 
objective—dictation at 100 words a minute. 

3. Development of transcription skill; 
speed objective—transcription rate of 35 
words a minute. 

4. Development of further skills in the 
fundamentals of reading and writing: in- 
creased vocabulary; greater accuracy in 
spelling; planning and writing effective 
business letters. 

5. Building of office skills in filing; use 
of office machines (acquaintanceship 
level) ; use of the telephone; meeting call- 
ers; handling mail; preparation of office 
forms and papers; etc. 

Understandings 

1. Fuller insight into business organiza- 
tion, of the place of the office in the busi- 
ness organization, and the place of the 
particular office position with relation to 
the total business structure. 

2. Fuller understanding of the need for 
cooperation with co-workers and super- 
visors. 

3. Fuller understanding of the need for 
accuracy and for following directions. 

4. Fuller understanding of the proper 
dress and grooming for the office. 

5. Fuller understanding of the proper use 
of business language. 


Attitudes 

Development of consciousness of the de- 
sirability of possessing certain work at- 
titudes such as ambition, cooperation, hon- 
esty, initiative, judgment, responsibility, 
resourcefulness, tact, and many others. 

In order to fulfill the above objec- 
tives, time and effort must be spent 
in the most economical way. The 
students are being prepared for an 
actual work situation. Classroom and 
learning activities should be as close- 
ly related to the real office situation as 
possible. The course should be one 
of action and participation, not of 
reading, passive listening, or even 
mere discussion. There must be ac- 
tivity. 

Although the necessary skills, atti- 
tudes and understandings can be de- 
veloped and learned in many differ- 
ent ways, one known successful way 
is to group the content into eight ma- 
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jor units. Shorthand, typewriting, 
and transcription skills in this cleri- that all units will have sufficient time 


cal-stenography course will be de- 
veloped further each day. The fol- look like the one shown here. 


In order to divide class time so 


devoted to them, a time chart might 


Activity 


Review shorthand principles, typewriting techniques 

Review shorthand principles, typewriting practice, begin transcription 
Shorthand, typewriting, transcription practice; rules for letter placement in type- 
writing 

Shorthand, typewriting, transcription practice 

Shorthand, typewriting, transcription practice; shorthand writing speed to 70 words 
per minute for five minutes new material ; 

Shorthand, typewriting, transcription practice ; introduction to writing order letters 
Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; shorthand writing speed 80 
words per minute for five minutes new material; development of knowledge and 
skill in writing letters of acknowledgment 

Continue activities listed in the seventh week 

Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; work for shorthand writing 
speed of 100 words per minute; letters of inquiry 

Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; work for shorthand writing 
speed of 100 words per minute ; review all types of business letters learned to write 


so far 

Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; work for shorthand writing 
speed of 100 words per minute 

Shorthand, typewriting, and transcription practice; work for shorthand writing 
speed of 100 words per minute for five minutes; dictation for periods of fifteen to 
twenty-five minutes without a break; review all letters learned to write so far 
Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; unit on canceling and refusing 
appointments, formal and informal invitations and replies 

Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; unit on credit letters 
Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; unit on collection letters 
Shorthand, typewriting, and transcription practice; dictation at 100 words per 
minute for five minutes new material; review all business letters so far learned 
Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; shorthand writing speed 100 
words per minute for five minutes new material; letter writing unit examination; 
introduction to filing and office machines unit 

Office machines and filing unit—adding machine, calculator, transcribing machine, 
electric typewriter, mimeograph, fluid duplicator on an acquaintance level 
Office machines and filing unit 

Office machines and filing unit 

Office machines and filing unit 

Office machines and filing unit 

Office machines and filing unit 

Office machines and filing unit 

Office machines and filing unit 

Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; dictation at 100 words and 120 
words per minute 

Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; dictation at 100 words and 120 
words per minute; review of letter writing unit 

Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; dictation at 100 words and 120 
words per minute » 

All tests such as Civil Service Examination and State Employment Examinations 
Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; unit on job finding, interview- 
ing, application letters and job behavior 

Continuation of work begun in the thirtieth week 

Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; practice in tabulation and en- 
velope feeding; practice in completing letters that are dictated in part only 
Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice ; unit on preparing bills and state- 
ments and other business forms 

Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice; unit on telephone, telegraph 
service and reception work 

Shorthand, typewriting and transcription practice, review of year’s work 

Review of year’s work; final examination 


The amount of time devoted to the 


lowing time might be allotted to the 
remaining five units: 


Letter writing 9 weeks 
Filing and office machines ....... 9 weeks 
Job finding and job behavior .... 
Preparing business forms 
Telephone, reception and telegragh 

service 


development of each unit during the 
class hour will never be the same. 
For example, the use of the telephone 
and telegraph service unit will not 
take as much time as developing good 
letter writing techniques. On the day 
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a topic is introduced, almost the full 
hour may be spent on it. As the unit 
progresses, less time should be de- 
voted to it. For example, when the 
unit on writing order letters is first 
introduced, practically the entire hour 
will be needed for instructions, direc- 
By the third 
day, the students will have the direc- 


tions, and illustrations. 


tions firmly set in their minds and 
will have had practice in writing at 
least three letters so that they can 
compose one quickly and effectively 
on the typewriter in about five min- 
utes’ time. 
until the students can write the letters 
easily and quickly. 

If each period is started with dic- 
tation and reading from assigned 
shorthand plates, and if this assign- 
ment is correlated with the topic be- 


This should be repeated 


ing studied, greater progress in both 
stenography and the current topic will 
be possible. ( Materials for such study 
must usually be prepared by the 
teacher, unfortunately.) A 
class routine encourages the students 
to have their 
open and ready for dictation, their 
shorthand books open to the assign- 


definite 


shorthand notebooks 


ment page and all other books and be- 
longings put away leaving the work 
space clear. If this preparation is 
made before the bell rings, this will 
encourage readiness for work and 
help to develop character traits of 
neatness and punctuality. 

In order to give the reader some 
general guide for the allocation of 
time within a class period the follow- 


ing general lesson plan is presented. 


13 minutes reading of assignment short- 
hand plates, dictation based on 
practiced material from as- 
signment 

2 minutes blackboard drill of new short- 
hand words 

8 minutes dictation of new material 

2 minutes drill in longhand spelling of 
ten words occurring in dicta- 
tion of new material 

10 minutes transcription of one of the let- 
ters dictated during the class 
hour 

20 minutes composing two credit letters on 
the typewriter 


55 minutes 


If a student completes his work 
before the end of the hour, he can 
begin working on the next day’s as- 
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signment. By having individual 
work in the latter part of the class 
hour, the teacher provides for indi- 
vidual differences in working ability. 


Tests 

It is suggested few formal tests be 
given; instead grade the students on 
their daily work. 
mates of the students’ work. 


Have many esti- 
In this 
way the teacher will have a broader 
and a more accurate picture of the 
student’s mastery and performance 
of a skill. 

It is noted that the 28th week of 
the Time Table is set aside for tests 
such as Civil Service, State Employ- 
ment, etc. Time is included for this 
because the writer has found that (a) 
a student’s recommendation is much 
stronger when there are several 
sources vouching performance; (b) 
many state employment offices will 
not consider a girl until she has taken 
their test battery; and (c) results 
may be used by the teacher as an ad- 
ditional evaluation. 

The tests should be given before 
the time students usually begin look- 
ing for employment. Three weeks of 
intensive shorthand, typewriting and 
transcription work preceed the week 
of examinations on the Time Table. 

The examinations may be given 
usually in the state offices, or, if the 
teacher desires, in the classroom. In 
the latter case, most offices will sup- 
ply the teacher with 
copies the day before and allow him 

This lat- 
to the stu- 
(a) they are 


examination 
to administer the battery. 


ter method is beneficial 
dents for many reasons : 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


the back of the/ 


in the same situation as when they 
practiced shorthand and transcription 
work; (b) they have the same dicta- 
tor, whose voice and method of giv- 
ing directions are familiar to all of 
them; and (c) they are familiar with 
the typewriter they are using. 


Summary 


A course of study should not 


shackle a good teacher; rather it 
should aid him to execute his task 
more efficiently. The ideal 
should help the student learn to do 
better those desirable activities that he 


course 


will do anyway. Consideration must 
be given to the students who are be- 
ing trained with regard to their indi- 
vidual needs, their maturity, and their 
development and their mental ability. 

Consideration must be given to the 
general conditions under which in- 
struction will be given. Some of the 
items include size of school; char- 
acter, interests, and present-day needs 
of the community; qualifications and 
size of the teaching staff ; and avail- 
able equipment and facilities. 

The teacher should be aware of 
the type of position in which most 
of the students will be placed upon 
graduation. Through a survey of 
community and nearby businesses the 
teacher should become 
with the specific needs of the stu- 
In this way he will be able 


acquainted 


dents. 
to adapt the general course of study 
to the particular needs of the students 
who will be working in the commun- 
ity and thereby more fully meet the 
vocational objective of business edu- 
cation. 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 
Many of our readers have heard this question. 


What are some of the peculiar duties of an office employee? 


Turn to the tast page of this magazine and read what Miss Leggitt has to 
say about the responsibilities of the receptionist. 
schools of Park Ridge, Illinois, Miss Leggitt has served as receptionist for 
an employment agency during the summer months. 


A teacher in the public 


‘book; 
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Wharton School of Finance 

and Commerce at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, is 
marking its diamond jubilee with a 
series of special events throughout 
the While blowing 
out the candles a few at a time, the 
Wharton School is reflecting upon 
such facts about its past and present 


1956-57 year. 


as these: 

It is the largest of the 19 consti- 
tuent schools of the University of 
Pennsylvania—which, incidentally, 1s 
not a state university, but « 217-year- 
old, privately-endowed member of the 
“Ivy League.” 

It is a secular school, but its first 
dean was a preacher, the Rev. Robert 
I:. Thompson, who taught the social 
And its founder, Joseph 
Philadelphia financier 


sciences. 
Wharton, a 
and ironmaster, prescribed that its 
students be impressed with the need 


7 for morality in business. 
Joseph Wharton, Philadelphia 
ironmaster, who founded the 
School in 1881. 
; The Rev. Robert E. Thompson, 
first dean of the faculty of the 
Schoo! 
: It is primarily a teaching institu- 
} tion, but it is also a research agency, 


probing in such varied fields as con- 
sumer habits, life insurance, foreign 
policy, labor mobility, public health, 
stock markets and marital problems. 

It is a business school, but its cur- 


ricula are rich in liberal arts studies. 


Cover Photo—Dietrich Hall, home of the School 


Diamond 


It does not teach typing and_ short- 
hand, but it is the University’s center 
for the teaching of sociology, politi- 
cal science and economics. 

Its graduate division offers mas- 
ter’s degrees, but the majority of its 
students are undergraduates, who 
come directly from high school and 


work toward the degree of Bachelor 


of Science in Economics. 


It draws students from every eco- 
One of its 
students the New 


York Stock Exchange; some others, 


nomic and social level. 


owns a seat on 


in the words of a professor, “can't 
afford a seat on the subway.” 

It is a Philadelphia institution, but 
its outposts include extension schools 
in two other Pennsylvania cities and 
its faculty operates an Institute of 
Public and Business Administration 
in Pakistan. 
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Clarence Arthur Kulp, 
present dean of the School. 


the 


Its business courses are geared to 
the American economic system, but 
one of its 13 pioneer students in 1881 
was a Japanese, and today more than 
100 of its students are from some 30 
foreign countries. 

So much for the Wharton School's 
oddities and paradoxes. 

Today the school has more than 
2,000 undergraduates and about 650 
graduate students. Its teaching and 
research staffs number more than 250 
men and women. In addition, more 
than 100 business, industrial and goy- 
ernmental leaders are special lec 
turers. 

Joseph Wharton founded the school 


with gifts totaling $500,000. In his 
proposal, he stated its object: 
“To provide for young special 


means of training and of correct instruc 
tion in the knowledge and in the arts of 
modern finance and economy, both public 
and private, in order that, being well- 
informed, and free from delusions upon 
these important subjects, they may either 
serve the community skillfully as well as 
faithfully in offices of trust, or, remaining 
in private life, may prudently manage their 
own affairs and aid in maintaining sound‘ 
financial morality; in short, to establish 
means for imparting a liberal education in 
all matters concerning finance and econ- 
omy.” 


Mr. Wharton further urged that 
the “general tendency of instruction” 
should impress upon a student: 


“The immorality and practical inexpedi- 
ency of seeking to acquire wealth by win- 
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Anniversary for 
Wharton School 


ning it from another rather than by earning 
it through some sort of service to his 
fellow men. 

“The necessity of rigorously punishing 
by legal penalties and social exclusion those 
persons who commit frauds, betray trusts, 
or steal public funds, directly or indirectly. 
The fatal consequences to a community of 
any weak toleration of such offenses must 
be most distinctly pointed out and ex- 
posed.” 


While emphasizing the liberal arts, 
the Wharton School's four-year un- 
dergraduate curricula today offer spe- 
cialization in accounting, banking, 
brokerage, corporate finance and in- 
vestment banking, economics, foreign 
commerce, industrial management, in- 
dustrial relations, insurance, manu- 
facturing, marketing, public affairs, 
publications, real estate, social econ- 
omy, transportation and public utili- 
ties, and preparation for the study of 
law. 

Most of the Wharton 
students aspire to business careers. 
But, in keeping with Joseph Whar- 
ton’s dream, the school also grooms 
for public office at 


voung people 
either the administrative or policy 
level. 

Its Graduate Division of Business 
and Governmental Administration, 
offering master’s degrees in both of 
those fields, is especially useful to 
liberal arts graduates wishing to spe- 
cialize in business or civil manage- 
ment. 


Within the School— 


Wharton 
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though separately housed—is an In- 
stitute of Local and State Govern- 
ment, which offers graduate courses 
for prospective city managers, in- 
service courses for public officials, 
and consultation and research service 


factors. The first 10 of an expected 
18 volumes of findings were pub- 
lished last June. 

The 
the Wharton 
mobility’””> — why 


Unit of 
studying 


Industrial Research 
School is 


“labor workers 


Logan Hall, home of the School from 1904 until 1952. 


for municipal and state agencies. 

As a research agency, the Wharton 
School has an extraordinary range of 
interests. 

One of its largest current projects 
is a monumental study of the Ameri- 
can consumer—his income, spending 
and savings, as they vary with his 
location, occupation, race and other 


switch jobs and crafts, whether they 
do so more often than their fore- 
bears did, and whether a 
amount of such moving around is 
vital to the nation’s industrial welfare. 

The Securities Research Unit of 
the Wharton School has published a 


series of illuminating studies of the 


certain 


“over-the-counter” securities markets, 
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about which surprisingly little had 
been known. 

Sharing the services of the Whar- 
ton School faculty are the extension 
schools in Reading and Harrisburg, 
with 250 students, and the Univer- 
sity’s Evening School of Accounts 
and Finance, which has about 2000 
students. 

Farther from home is the Institute 
of Public and Business Administra- 
tion at the University of Karachi, 
Pakistan. Set up by the Wharton 
School as a “Point Four’ project 
of the U.S. International Coopera- 
tion Administration, the Karachi in- 
stitute will be staffed by Wharton 
personnel until Pakistani scholars are 
prepared to take over. 

While dealing in theory and prin- 
ciples, as well as in practice, the 
Wharton School is no “ivory tower.” 
Close cooperation with business, in- 
dustry and government keeps its 
teachings abreast of the newest de- 
velopments. And many faculty mem- 
bers are consultants or officials of 
business corporations and govern- 
ment agencies. 

Faculty men who have held such 
dual roles include: George W. Tay- 
lor, former chairman of the War 


Labor Board and the Wage Stabili- ' 
zation Board .. . Raymond T. Bow- * 


man, now Assistant Director of the 
U.S. Bureau of the Budget... E. 
Gordon Keith, formerly on the staff 
of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and G. Lloyd 
Wilson, who until his recent death 
Was transportation counsel to the 
United States Steel Corporation. 
Wharton students, too, are exposed 
directly to business practice. This is 
done not only through field trips in 
the heavily industrialized Delaware 
Valley, but also through the assign- 
ment of “live” business problems as 
work. the 
laboratory, for 


course management 
students 
majoring in industrial management 


must tackle actual problems of spe- 


example, 


cific companies — procedures, plant 
layout and so forth. Many of their 
solutions are adopted by the com- 
panies, which have saved thousands 
of dollars through increased produc- 
tion and reduced costs. 

Not all of the 


novices. 


“students” are 
Through annual refresher 
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conferences and institutes, the Whar- 
ton School brings many a junior or 
senior executive “back to school.” 

Every year the school conducts a 
conference on executive policies, a 
conference on work simplification and 
measurement, an institute of invest- 
ment banking, a workshop on_ the 
teaching of family finance in schools 

. and other sessions for seasoned 
leaders. 

Dean of the Wharton School since 
1955 has been Clarence Arthur Kulp, 
an economist and insurance authority, 
who taught the first course in social 
insurance and helped set up the Social 
Security system. 

C. Canby Balderston, dean from 
1941 to 1955, is now vice chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board. A\I- 
fred H. Williams, dean from 1939 to 
1941, is president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia. 

Joseph H. Willits, dean from 1933 
to 1939, recently retired as Director 
of the Social Sciences for the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and has returned 
to the campus as director of a Uni- 
versity-wide reappraisal of Pennsyl- 
vania’s whole educational program. 


From the start, Wharton School 


alumni, too, have “made good.” In 
the class of 1890 were Lloyd C. Gris- 
com, Ambassador to Brazil, Italy and 
Japan, and Leo S. Rowe, who be- 
came director-general of the Pan 
American Union. 

More recent graduates include 
Clifford J. Backstrand, ’21, president 


of Armstrong Cork Company; Wil- 
liam J. Brennan, Jr., ’28, a new 
member of the U.S. Supreme Court ; 
Leslie M. Cassidy, ‘26, president and 
chairman of the Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration; Paul F. Clark, °15, presi- 
dent of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; Robert G. 
Dunlop, ’31, president of the Sun Oil 
Company; Wilfred D. Gillen, °23, 
president of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania; Bernard F. 
Gimbel, ’07, chairman of Gimbel 
Brothers, Inc.; David H. Harshaw, 
’26, president of the John B. Stetson 
Company; David F. Maxwell, ’21, 
president of the American Bar As- 
sociation; William S. Paley, 
chairman of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System; Richard S. Reynolds, 
Jr., ’30, president of the Reynolds 
Metals Company, and Harold L. 
Zellerbach, ‘17, president of the Zel- 
lerbach Paper Company. 

Home of the Wharton School is 
Dietrich Hall, a $3,600,000 structure 
completed in 1952. 

Anniversary events have included 
a day of business seminars in Oc- 
tober, a lecture by Justice Brennan in 
November, presentation of the Whar- 
ton Alumni Gold Medal to Henry 
Ford, 2d, in December, and programs 
in January, February and March. 
The American Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Business is holding 
its annual meeting at the Wharton 
School this month, and other events 
are scheduled in May and June. 


Maybe next month you will want to r 
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‘There is a need for a practical 
down-to-earth course 1n 
accounting that will 


ACCOUNTING 


FOR THE 
LAYMAN 


Alvin C. Beckett 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


VERY 
small 
ket his product, be acutely conscious 


businessman — large or 
must, in preparing to mar- 


of his “net profits” (or “net losses’’). 
He must know something about the 
laws governing excise taxes on se- 
lected items, about the insurance and 
compensation protection which he 
must carry on his employees, the de- 
ductions he is required by law to make 
from the wages of his employees, 
and a whole host of other factors in- 
fluencing his right to operate a busi- 
ness. The businessman 
has learned that deductible expenses, 


successful 


and the proof of these expenses, are 
important items. If he is to be the 
“one in ten” who does not surrender 
his doorkeys within ten years, he 
must have some method of control. 

The small businessman of today 
cannot afford to hire additional non- 
productive labor during times of di- 
minishing profits. His clerks, secre- 
taries, and other revenue-handling 
agents ‘are of more assistance when 
they are able to take over some of 
his “book work”. If the business- 
man can free himself from this much 
of the burden, he is then able to ob- 
serve more carefully what his busi- 
ness is doing. Success, in the final 
analysis, depends largely upon the 
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provide those who do 
not intend to practice 


accounting with a practical 
knowledge of the 
accounting principles.” 


businessman’s ability to interpret 
tendencies; these, in turn, are pre- 
dicted from accurate records. 

In like manner, today’s professional 
man must keep a record of the ex- 
penses involved in running his office, 
operating his car, belonging to vari- 
ous professional groups, attending 
conferences and conventions, and ac- 
quiring equipment. He must also 
know how much his clients have paid 
for his services, how many clients 
have not paid, and how many clients 
will not pay. Otherwise, his obliga- 
tions to the government will be cal- 
culated at a much higher tax rate. 

Even the employee who is not re- 
quired to keep records should know 
what deductions have been made for 
unemployment compensation, social 
insurance, or 


security, disability 


withholding taxes. If he is a migra- 
tory worker, he may overpay in each 
of these areas and never get a refund 
because he does not file for such re- 
funds (example: employee who 
moves from 
throughout the year normally over- 


pays his state unemployment and so- 


racetrack to racetrack 


cial security because each employer 
must by law carry him as an initial 
employee). Today, after deductions 
have been made from the “fifty-one 


cent dollar”. (based upon the 1935 
1939 Federal Reserve Board Index ) 
earned, the employee is faced with 
the problem of making what remains 
of his pay meet the purchase price of 
life. One of the 


easiest Ways to solve this problem is 


the necessities of 


by adherence to simple accounting 
procedure—budgeting. Personal rec 
ords kept by an individual may un- 
earth unanticipated income (through 
refunds) or make available income 
last longer. 

As a partial result of the need for 
records by various “income handl- 
ers’, collegiate centers of learning 
have been beseiged by people who 
accounting. These 


want to learn 


eager learners, and other students 
who are either required or advised to 
take accounting, fall into two cate- 
gories—those who wish to become 
accountants and those who have no 
desire to become accountants (lay- 
men ). 

What accounting courses are avail- 
able to enrollees with non-profes 
sional aims? Generally speaking, the 
only accounting courses offered are 
those designed to develop the skills 


required of the practicing account- 


ant! The businessman may attend 
classes for more than a year and 
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achieve a degree of skill many 
areas of accounting before he learns 
something that is actually useful to 
him in his business. The individual 
who is interested mainly in the recon- 
ciliation of his bank statement, the 
running of a household budget, the 
filing of income tax returns, and the 
determination of credit standing may 
find that these principles of account- 
ing are taught in two separate years 
of a two-year course. How much 
of the training offered in the two-year 
course for accountants-to-be 1s ac- 
tually needed by the layman? Should 
a layman possess a fair degree of 
skill in the accounting procedures 
studied 

Who is qualified to say what a 
course in accounting, to be taken by 
people not interested in accounting as 
a career, should include? Two groups 
of analysts, it appears, are in a posi- 
tion to make a critical appraisal of 
the usefulness of accounting prin- 
ciples: (1) students who have taken 
courses in accounting and who have 
had an opportunity to experience 
such usefulness; and (2) business- 
men who are acutely aware of the 
influence of accounting on their op- 
erational procedures. 


The Accounting That Laymen Study Today 


The courses in accounting and the 
textbooks used in accounting courses 
in colleges and universities through- 
out the country are relatively stand- 
ardized; from book to book and 
course to course, the study of ac- 
counting advances in a precise and 
methodical way. Years of practice 
and application have proved these 
procedures to be adequate training 
for prospective certified public ac- 
countants or public accountants. 

Research is constantly being done 
Yo improve the materials and methods 
used in the training of those destined 
to enter the profession of accounting. 


Textbooks and supplementary teach- 


ing aids are constantly being revised 
in order to keep pace with changing 
accounting procedures and new legis- 
lation. All of this is being done in 
order to give adequate training for 
those who aspire to the profession of 
accounting. Myer recognized this to 
be true when he wrote: “The empha- 
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sis in the usual accounting curriculum 
has been to a large extent in this di- 
rection [the training of accountants | 
and various of the courses are over- 
loaded with material which is of value 
only to those seeking to pass a certi- 
fied public accounting examination.”! 
This would seem to be why account- 
ing courses are offered—to prepare 
candidates for the accounting profes- 
sion—but should this be the singular 
purpose of the accounting curricu- 
jum ? 

Just what accounting content is in- 
cluded in accounting courses offered 
to laymen in the first and second 
vears of accounting? Textbooks used 
in a course are usually the major 
sources of information concerning the 
content of the course. A survey and 
analysis made by the writer of the 
curricular offerings in New Jersey 
colleges and universities resulted in 
the determination that during the pe- 
riod covered by his doctoral study the 
following textbooks were used in the 
undergraduate accounting courses 
offered to both accounting and non- 
accounting majors : Noble series (two 
years); Finney series (two years) ; 
Sherwood (one year) ; Esterley (one 
year); and various combinations of 
these textbooks. Within these books 
the following broad areas were found 
to exist: 


. The Accounting Cycle (emphasis 
upon Single Proprietorship) 
Interpretation of Cyclical Data 

. Internal Control 

. Division Expansion Accounting 
. Partnership Accounting 
Corporation Accounting 
Manufacturing Accounting 

. Non-Profit Accounting 


. Taxes 


- 


lo 


Accounting topics, included under 
these broad areas, numbered ninety- 
four. This number was subsequent- 
ly increased to one hundred topics by 
subdividing six of the accounting 
topics into more specific units; this, 
in turn, facilitated the analysis of 
opinions provided by respondents on 
check list answer sheets. 

During the years 1946-1950 a total 
of 320 students took accounting 
courses at Monmouth Junior College, 
Long Branch, New Jersey (the col- 
! John N. Myer, “Management Accounting”’, 


Journal of Business Education, XXVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1951), p. 168. 


lege used for analysis in the doctoral 
study). Of this number, 20 students 
(6.25 per cent) majored in account- 
ing; the remaining 300 students 
(93.75 per cent) were enrolled in 
other curricula. By way of compari- 
son it is interesting to note that 80 
(13.45 per cent) of the 595 students 
who enrolled in the fall 1955 semester 
classes in accounting at San Jose 
State College, San Jose, California 
were accounting majors while the bal- 
ance of these students constituted non- 
accounting majors. Students in both 
institutions took the same kind of ac- 
counting—that which is designed for 
the would-be professional accountant. 

Are the introductory accounting 
courses intended for accounting ma- 
jors of equal merit to those students 
who are definitely known to be non- 
accounting majors? How much ac- 
counting does a layman need to know 
in order to satisfy his future needs ? 

Of the 320 students who took ac- 
counting at Monmouth Junior Col- 
lege, a total of 231 (72.2 per cent) 
completed check lists given to them 
to determine how much of the ac- 
counting they learned was essential. 
Of an additional 180 businessmen se- 
lected from the local area served by 
the college, a total of 152 (84.4 per 
cent) were interviewed and check 
lists completed. All in all, 383 check 
list answer sheets were completed 
and served as a basis for deciding 
how much of the accounting taught 
in college was considered essential in 
the education of laymen. 


Accounting Theory Considered 
Essential in a Course For Laymen 


As stated previously, there were 
elicited 152 replies from the 180 
businessmen approached, represent- 
ing an 84.4 per cent response. Analy- 
ses of the characteristics of these 
businesses showed them to be varied 
as to types of enterprises conducted, 
kinds of business ownership, longev- 
ity, number of persons employed, and 
necessity for financial records—thus, 
a valid cross-section of opinion was 
obtained. The evaluation of the check 
list items provided by this group was 
based for the most part upon their 
own experiences rather than formal 
training in accounting. 
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Of the 100° potential accounting 
topics that might be covered in basic 
accounting courses, the predominant 
portion of business opinion agreed 
that 
merited skill development by the lay- 


only 16 accounting activities 


man. These were: 

1. Examining invoices, checks, receipts, 
listing and other data, to set up 
bookkeeping entries. 

2. Recording entries in journals. 

3. Posting entries from journals to 
ledgers. 

4. Recording all receipts 
otherwise) as they are received. 

5. Depositing and preparing daily re- 
ports summarizing all receipts. 

6. Using imprest system (petty cash) 
for small or emergency payments. 

7. Reconciling monthly bank statements. 

8 Verifying the accuracy of the 
amounts listed as debts of customers and 
debts to creditors. 

9. Preparing individual (or 
income tax returns. 

10. Handling and recording property tax 
bills (personal or business). 

11. Recording special assessments levied 
against business properties. 

12. Determining income taxes to be with- 
held by employer, recording the business 
liability, paying the income tax liability (to 
Collector of Internal Revenue or local 
bank), and preparing individual withhold- 
ing statements. 

13. Deducting Federal Old Age Benefits 
Tax from employees’ earnings, recording 
the employer’s lability (including amount 
levied against employer), paying the FOAB 
liability (to Collector of Internal Revenue 
or local bank), and preparing quarterly re- 
ports. 

14. Deducting State Unemployment Tax 
from employees’ earnings, recording the 
employer’s liability together with amounts 
levied against employer, paying the liability, 
and preparing quarterly reports. 

15. Taking a trial balance. 

16. Taking and valuing inventories of 
merchandise. 


tapes, 


(cash and 


business ) 


Further analysis of business opin- 
ion brought forth the fact that these 
men felt that sufficient 
merit in 20 additional activities to 


there was 


warrant some understanding on the 
part of the layman. These included: 


1. Preparing a worksheet. 

2. Preparing a profit and loss. state- 
ment. 

3. Preparing a balance sheet. 

4. Recording and posting 
closing, and reversing entries. 

5. Ruling and balancing the ledger ac- 
counts. 

6. Calculating percentages represented 
by each item listed on either the balance 
sheet or profit and loss statement. 

7. Comparing dollar amounts set forth 
on current statements with dollar amounts 
set forth on past statements in order to de- 
termine increases or decreases. 


adjusting, 
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8 Comparing percentages figured on 
current statements with percentages figured 
on past statements in order to determine in- 
creases or decreases. 

9, Comparing dollar amounts and_per- 
centages ascertained in current statements 
with dollar amounts and 
certained in past statements for the pur- 
pose of determining trends within the busi- 


percentages as- 


ness. 

10. Correcting errors discovered after 
year-end fiscal period statements have been 
prepared, declared, and _ filed. 

11. Keeping such supplementary records 
as an insurance policy register, a fixed as- 
sets register, a notes receivable register, or 
a notes payable register. 

12. Using a voucher system for disburs- 
ing funds. 

13. Formulating procedures and methods 
by which properties and the flow of prop- 
erties are controlled. 

14. Estimating the amount of uncollec 
tible receivables (bad debts). 

15. Determining values of deferred 
charges and credits for purposes of fiscal 
period adjustment. 

16. Ascertaining the value ot 
interest, taxes, and other 
items for purposes of fiscal period adjust- 


accrued 


wages, similar 


ment. 


17. Estimating depreciation of fixed as 
sets. 
18. Calculating balance sheet ratios - 


current, liquid, net worth to fixed assets, 
and net worth to liabilities. 

19. Calculating profit and loss ratios 
inventory turnover rate, gross profit rate, 
and net profit rate. 

20. Calculating ratios based upon balance 
sheet and profit and loss statements—fixed 
asset productivity rate, working capital 
rate, accounts receivable turnover rate, ac- 
counts payable turnover rate, and profitabil- 
ity of investment rate. 

The remaining 64 accounting topics 

many of which are now taught dur- 
ing the initial semesters of account- 
ing courses—warranted little or no 
justification in the program offered 
for laymen. Conceivably, the ab- 
sence of formal accounting training 
among the businessmen selected and 
interviewed may have caused some 
of the negative response. However, 
an analysis of the replies given by 
former accounting students proved 
that those who had been provided 
with the background held even less 
respect for a layman’s need for much 
of the training now offered. 

Of the 231 
sponded, 207 had had work experi- 
ence while the remaining 24 students 
who had not worked implied from 
their remarks that they had had suffi- 
cient opportunity to observe a num- 


students re- 


ber of areas in which laymen might 
apply their accounting knowledge. 
Most former accounting students in- 


dicated that only one accounting topic 


merited development of skill by the 
layman—"“Preparing individual (or 


business) income tax returns.” In 
addition to this single item there was 
an expression of willingness to 
that 21 


counting topics be included in the ac 


recommend additional ac 


counting course taken by laymen; 


all topics so recommended werte 
among those approved by business 
men. No new recommendations came 
to light, validating 22 of the 36 ac 
counting topics contemplated for a 
tentative course of study, 

An analysis of all 383 replies for 
overall opinion showed that possibly 
laymen should be able to perform 
(skill) at least 6 accounting activities. 
(These were numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 
and 9 of those recommended by busi- 
skill. ) 
30 accounting topics (three of which 
the 
consideration 1n 


nessmen_ for The remaining 


were definitely in minority ) 


merited some pro 
grams offered to laymen. 

What are the implications of these 
conclusions regarding the merits of 
the accounting courses now. offered 
to laymen? Does this mean that the 
course now known as “accounting” 
should be replaced by one known by 
that 


which is now a part of the regular 


some other name, eliminating 


professional program 

It would seem that of the 100 ac- 
counting topics now generally offered 
in accounting courses taken by ac- 
counting and non-accounting majors, 
only 36 accounting topics need to be 
studied by non-accounting majors. 

The technical aspects of account 
ing activities that require consider- 
skill 


omitted from courses taken by non- 


able and practice should be 
accounting majors (laymen) because 
these enrollees have no intention of 
entering the accounting profession. 
Furthermore, these people would not 
be permitted to perform these ac- 
counting activities unless they had 
considerable training in addition to 
that which they now receive in the 
accounting courses they take. 

There is need for a_ practical, 
down-to-earth course in accounting 
that will provide those who do not 
intend to practice accounting with a 
practical knowledge of the account- 
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ing principles. Such an accounting 
course should not necessarily be a 
“survey” course, attempting to re- 
view all basic and advanced phases 
of accounting; it should be a course 
devoted to the basic techniques of ac- 
counting with emphasis upon under- 
standing, for the most part, rather 
than doing. 

What accounting topics should be 
included in a course offered to lay- 
men’ To what extent should these 
accounting topics be stressed during 
The follow- 


ing outline proposes a possible plan 


the course of teaching? 


for teaching: 


Unit I, Basic Financial Records 

Sources of data for bookkeeping entries 
—develop Skill 

Journalizing—develop Skill 
devel Skill, 

Taking trial balances—develop Under- 
standing 
Unit IT, 

Recording 
velop Skill 

Daily deposit and receipts reports — de- 
velop Understanding. 

Voucher system 
ing 

Petty cash fund—develop Understanding 

Reconciliation of bank statements — de- 
velop Skill 


Posting 


Cash Control 


business cash receipts — de- 


develop Understand- 


Unit Taxes 


Property taxes—develop Understanding 

Property assessments — develop Under- 
standing 

Income (withholding) taxes — develop 
Understanding 

Social Security—develop Understanding 

State Unemployment — develop Under- 
standing. 

Individual and business income tax. re- 
turns—develop Skill 

Correction of errors — 
standing 
Unit IV, 
pients 

Property control—develop Understand- 
ing. 


develop Under- 


Compilation of Data for State- 


Supplementary registers - 
derstanding 

Verification of debts —develop Under- 
standing. 


develop Un- 


Bad debts—develop Understanding 
Inventories—develop Understanding. 
Deferred charges and credits — develop 
Understanding. 
Accruals—develop Understanding. 
Depreciation—develop Understanding. 
Unit I’, Preparation of Statements— 
Worksheets—develop Understanding. 
Profit and loss statements—develop Un- 
derstanding. 
Balance sheets—develop Understanding. 
Adjusting, closing, and reversing entries 
—develop Understanding. 
Ruling and balancing ledger accounts— 
develop Understanding. 
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Unit VI, Analysis and Interpretation of 
Data Presented in Statements— 

Calculating percentages for items on 
statements—develop Understanding. 

Comparison of dollar amounts on state- 
ments—develop Understanding. 

Comparison of old and new statement 
percentages—develop Understanding. 

Comparison of old and new dollar vol- 
ume—develop Understanding. 

Balance sheet ratios develop Under- 
standing. 

Profit and loss ratios — develop Under- 
standing. 

Ratios based upon balance sheet and 
profit and loss—develop Understanding. 


If accounting teachers believe that 
all of the accounting they teach is 


necessary, teachers should imbue 
businessmen with the same idea; the 
indication of 
What the busi- 


nessman does think has been indi- 


businessman gives 
thinking otherwise. 


cated. This then is the theory con- 
templated for incorporation into a re- 
vised accounting course based pri- 
marily on the thoughts and needs of 
those whose many years of business 
experience in both executive and non- 
executive capacities have provided 
them with concepts of what consti- 


tutes essential accounting for laymen. 


THE JOURNAL SCHOLASTIC AWARD 


For many years The Journal of Business Education has offered to the leading graduating 


student in each business teacher-training institution in the United States an award for 


scholastic accomplishment. Hundreds of graduating students have been certified for the 


award by their schools. Each student has been presented with a certificate (814 x 5%4 inches) 


and a free, one-year subscription to The Journal of Business Education. 
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The Journal of Business Education for one year, beginning October, 
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AN ANALYSIS OF 
CLERICAL ACTIVITIES 


Summarized by Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 
New York, New York 


Bringing previous research up to date 


HAT clerical workers do on the 

job should, in large measure, be 
the basis for what is taught in the 
While a 
considerable number of such studies 
have been undertaken, it is always 
desirable to secure added data to as- 
sure further validity in the findings 
or to get different vistas to check cur- 
rent thinking. This study was un- 
dertaken partly as a learning exer- 


clerical practice classroom. 


cise and partly to test previous find- 
ings. 

A tentative checklist composed of 
130 clerical activities was compiled 
from activities listed in office-practice 
textbooks and research reports con- 
cerning clerical duties. A group of 
diversified clerical workers, selected 
by the interviewers, were asked to 
complete the tentative checklist by 
placing a mark after each item listed 
indicating if they had performed the 
particular activity offen, sometimes, 
or never. 

Those clerical workers who were 
the tentative 
checklist were encouraged to list any 
other activity they performed that 
was not included on the checklist, and 


hosen to complete 


they were also encouraged to make 
comments concerning the checklist. 
Kleven tentative checklists were com- 
pleted. 

If a clerical worker performed the 
activity often and therefore was high- 
iy skilled in this activity, he was asked 
to check the column marked ‘mas- 
tery.” Ifa clerical worker performed 
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an activity only once in a while and 
therefore was not highly skilled in 
this activity, the clerical worker was 
requested to mark the column head- 
ed ‘“‘acquaintanceship.” If a clerical 
worker had never performed the ac- 
tivity listed, the worker was requested 
to mark the column headed “never 

The final checklist was composed 
of 126 items and permitted clerical 


” 


workers to add any other activities 
not listed that they are called upon 
to perform. 

Checklists from 312 clerical work- 
ers were completed and used; 116 
forms were returned from workers 
employed in offices employing from 1 
to 5 office workers ; 80 forms were re- 
turned from clerical workers em- 
ployed in offices that employ from 6 
to 25 workers ; 27 of the clerical office 
workers who completed the checklist 
were employed in offices employing 
The 


remaining 89 returns came from office 


from 26 to 50 office workers. 


workers who completed the checklist 
and who came from larger offices that 
employed over 51 office workers. 
The totals of the 
levels of performance were 


each of three 
then 
gathered. Lists were prepared that 
presented the items according to fre- 
quency on the mastery level, the ac- 
quaintanceship levei, and a combina- 
tion of the mastery and acquaintance- 
ship level. 

Only the data for clerical duties in 
terms of are 


mastery suggestions 


given in full. The 50 most frequently 


a 


Waun i 


mentioned activities for acquaintance- 
ship learning are also presented (see 
next page). It is interesting to note 
the variance in frequency rank for 
the activities for acquaintanceship as 


compared to frequency rank for 
mastery. 
The participants in this study 


were: 


Alvin C. Beckett, San Jose State College, 
California 

Albert Ballinger, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Milton E. Cagan, Westchester Commercial 
School, New Rochelle, New York 

Rose Cioffi, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York, New York 

Meda Kugelman, High School, 
Beach, Long Island, New York 

Thomas Loughlin, James Morris School, 
Morris, Connecticut 

George E. Milham, Manual Training High 
School, Brooklyn, New York 

Eunice Miller, Sewanhaka High 
Floral Park, New York 

Sara D. Ostroff, South Side High School, 
Newark, New Jersey 

Melvin Rosen, Mount Vernon School of 
Business, Mount Vernon, New York 

Frederic W. Rossomando, Quinnipiac Col- 
lege, Hamden, Connecticut 

Emmit Steverson, McCarley, Mississippi 

Harry Francis Stewart, Cornwall High 


School, Cornwall, New York 


Jattin High School, 


Long 


Schoc yl, 


Jack Wait, State College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia 

Charles Welch, High School, Long Beach, 
New York 


Arnold Wile, Roger Ludlowe High School, 
Fairfield, Connecticut 

Ida B. Wroten, Carver Vocational-Tech- 
nical High School, Baltimore, Maryland 


In the next issue of the Journal 
the judgments as to how these ac- 
tivities may be organized for course- 


of-study making will be presented. 


(See tables on next page) 


Fre 
quence 


Rank 


Times 


Men 


tioned 


Fre- 
queicy 
Rank 


Clerical Activities 


Times 
Men- 
tioned 


Clerical Activities 


CLERICAL ACTIVITIES FOR WHICH MASTERY IS RECOMMENDED 


Look up names and addresses. 63 
‘se stapler. 64 
File alphabetically. 66 
Answer the telephone. 66 


Dust and arrange your own 66 
desk. 
Type addresses on envelopes, 70 
Call by telephone. 70 
Make carbon copies. 70 
Type letters. 72 
Find filed materials. 72 
Run errands, 
Place materials in filing folders. 74 
Type cards, 
Prepare materials for filing. 76 
Fill in printed forms on the 76 
typewriter, 76 
Fold letters. 78 
Use the city telephone directory. 79 
Type data from one record to 
another, 79 
Type form letters. 79 
Erase on carbon. 
[ype from rough draft or cor- 82 
rected copy. 82 
Erase on original copy. 84 
Type file labels 85 
Roughly alphabetize or roughly 86 
sort 
Seal envelopes 87 
Mark, attach, or get enclosures ds? 
for outgoing mail. 
Stuff envelopes. 90 
Label file folders. 
File by subject. 91 
Assemble papers. 92 
File numerically, 93 
Receive business callers. 94 
Sort business papers. 94 
Proofread, 
Use the company telephone di- 96 
rectory. 97 
Use inter-communication system, 98 
Stamp envelopes. 
Examine business papers. 100 
se adding machine for addi- 
tion. 100 
Make out requisitions. 100 
Open, sort, and distribute mail. a 
3 


Get information needed for cor- 

respondence. 
Order supplies. 
Use follow-up files. 


Address labels. 105 
Fill in forms by hand. 107 
Take care of supplies, 108 
Prepare circulars for mailing. 108 
Open envelope flaps. tin 


Prepare checks. 11 
packages for shipment. 
Type hills, invoices, and state- 


ments, 
*lace station-to-station calls. 114 
Verify information from busi- 115 

ness papers. 118 
List information from business 

papers, 118 
Stamp mail by hand. 119 
Serve as receptionist, 120 
Compose and type letters with 

instruction as to content. 12] 
Fold circulars, 122 
Use adding machine for  sub- 122 

traction, 124 
Table or desk sort. 

Set up and type tabulations, <4 


OF 


20 
18 


18 
14 


Align typed copy. 

ake cross references. 
Type master sheet. 
Use transfer files. 
Insert carbon in pad forms, 
Use two-hole punch, 
Fine sort. 
material for filing, 
Read back to proofreader, 


Collate papers. 

Insert carbon packs into type- 
writer, 

Check for proof on adding ma- 
chine. 

Place person-to-person calls, 


Correct stencil. 

Use carbon packs. 

Use automatic typewriter. 

Dust and arrange employer’s 
desk. 

Register or insure mail, 

Compose and type letters with 
no instructions as to content, 

Type statistical material. 

Make change. 

Use paper cutter. 

Use dating machine. 

Use one-hole punch. 

Prepare mailing lists. 

ile geographically, 

Perform personai 
_employer, 


services for 


‘se adding machine for multi- 
plication. 
Keep inventory records, 
Use electric typewriter. 
Use numbering machine, 
Use tube-type envelope sealer. 
Keep personnel and/or. statisti 


cal record, 
Fan papers. 
Weigh mail and figure postage. 
Type manuscripts, legal forms, 
or outlines, 
Type telegrams, 
blegrams. 
Balance cash daily. 
eep petty cash record, 
Prepare payrolls. 
Keep records of 
outgoing mail 
Use stencil duplicating machine. 
Compute time records. 
rap coins, 
Use roller-type envelope sealer. 
Operate telephone switchboard. 
Use Wheeldex. 
Use checkwriter, 
Use postal meter. 
Use full keyboard 
chine, - 
Use liquid duplicator. 
Use ten-key listing machine, 
Use Line-a-time. 
Stamp mail by 
se addressing 
sort. 
‘se key-driven calculator. 
Use adding machine for divi- 


radiograms, ca- 


incoming and 


listing ma- 


machine. 
machine, 


Use Pendaflex folders. 

Use rotary calculator. 

Use printing calculator. 

Slipsheet | mimeographed 
rials, 

Use coin machine. 

Use mimeoscope. 


mate- 


CLERICAL ACTIVITIES FOR WHICH ACQUAINTANCESHIP IS RECOMMENDED 
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Run errands, 27 
Place person-to-person calls, 27 
Examine business papers. 30 


Take care of supplies. 


Get information needed for cor- 30) 
respondence, 30 
Register or insure mail. 30 
Table or desk sort. 33 
Sort business papers. 33 
Label file folders. 
Order supplies . 35 
Perform personal services for 36 
employer. 36 
Fill in forms by hand. 38 
Set up and type tabulations. 
Look up names and addresses. 40 
Roughly alphabetize or roughly 40 
sort. 
Place station-to-station calls. 40 
Use the city telephone disectory. 
List informatibn from business 42 
papers. 44 
Type statistical material. 
Fold circulars, 44 
Prepare circulars for mailing. 44 
Make out requisitions. 46 
Mark, attach, or get enclosures 46 
for’ outgoing mail. 49 
ake cross reference. 49 
Receive business callers. 49 
Type bills, invoices, statements. 
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Open, sort, and distribute mail. 
Prepare packages for shipment. 


verify information from busi- 
ness papers 

Assemble papers. 

Address labels. 

Open envelope flaps, 

Type file labels. 

Compose and type letters with 
instruction as to content. 

Use paper cutter, 

Insert carbon in pad forms. 

Serve as receptionist. 

Type manuscripts, legal forms, 


or outlines. 

Place materials in filing folders. 
se adding machine ae addi- 
tion. 

Check for proof on adding ma- 
chine. 

Prepare material for filing. 

Compose and type letters with no 
instruction as to content. 

Stuff envelopes. 

Erase on original copy. 

Weigh mail and figure postage. 

Collate papers. 

Seal envelopes. 

Erase on carbon. 

Proofread. 


CORPORATION REPORTS 


ARE CHANGING 


Accounting Trends and Techniques, pub- 
lished recently by the American Institute 
of Accountants, analyzes the reports of 600 
typical industrial corporations. Some of the 
highlights of the survey are: 

All but two of the 600 companies studied 
presented complete sets of balance sheets, 
income statements and surplus statements. 

Only 59 of the 600 companies failed to 
present footnotes to the financial statements 
which explained items on the statements or 
added significant data. 

For the period 1946 through 1955 there 
has been a steady increase in the use of the 
combined income and retained earnings 
statement, and a corresponding decrease in 
the use of a separate statement of income. 

Seventy-eight per cent of the companies 
1955 financial statements 
with statements of previous years to per- 
mit comparison. In 1946 only 41 per cent 
presented statements in comparative form. 

Pension and retirement plans were dis- 
closed by 65 per cent of the companies, with 
13. companies disclosing the of 
There was a 27 per cent 
companies men- 


presented their 


new plans in 1955. 
increase in the number of 
tioning employee stock option plans. 

Cash dividends were declared by 97 per 
cent of the companies 1955. This com- 
pares with 93 per cent in 1954, 

A number of companies retired their pre- 
ferred stock, resulting in a 14 per cent in- 
over 1954 in the number of com- 
with only common stock outstand- 


crease 
panies 


ing. 

The traditional title “Profit and 
Statement” has almost disappeared, being 
used by only 10 per cent of the companies 
in 1955. Titles such as “Income Statement,’ 
“Statement of Earnings” or similar desig- 
nations are now more popular. The term 
“Balance Sheet,” while still the most com- 
mon, has lost ground to such expressions 
as “Statement of Financial Position” or 
“Statement of Financial Condition.” 

Over half of the companies have dropped 
the term “Earned Surplus” in favor of 
some variation of “Retained Earnings.” 
In 1948 only 17 per cent had abandoned 
the old term. 

The 299-page, Accounting Trends and 
Techniques, which surveyed reports for the 
calendar year 1955 or for fiscal years end- 
ing in 1955, is available from the Institute 
at $15.00, paperbound. It includes more 
than 100 comparative tables and hundreds 
of examples of current accounting prac- 
tices and trends. For the first time, recent 
accounting research bulletins are included 
in an appendix. 


le SS 


Grav: “Professor, I’ve made some 
money and I want to do something for my 
old college. I don’t remember what studies 
I excelled in.” 

Pror: “In my classes you slept most of 
the time.” 

Oxtp Grap: “Fine! I'll endow a dormi- 
tory.” 
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NOTHER area where training 

has proved beneficial is in typing 
jobs. For several years, Employers 
Mutuals only hired typists who could 
type 50 words a minute or more. 
When it became impossible to hire 
enough fast. typists during World 
War II, the company discovered that 
if it hired a girl who typed 25 or 30 
words a minute accurately, she could 
increase her speed considerably with 
a little special training. It is easier 
to increase an accurate typist’s speed 
than to train a fast typist to become 
more accurate. 

The company tried the plan with 
one girl before changing its employ- 
ment policy. A girl whose speed was 
37 words a minute was chosen for 
the experiment. The company hired 
her and tried to increase her speed 
before giving her any actual work to 
do. The typist practiced the follow- 
building finger 


ing drills: Speed 


strengthening, alternating finger, 
high speed, location of keys, balanced 
movement, rhythm, concentration, 
and alphabetic words and sentences. 

Sesides the drills, the girl spent 
considerable time on straight typing. 
She practiced about 30 hours that 
first week. This period is equal to 
about six weeks of typing practice 
in the average high-school class of 
an hour a day. The supervisor tested 
the typist daily after the first day. 
Here are the results: 


Employment Test— 37 Words a Minute 
Tuesday— 38 Words a Minute 
Wednesday— 46 Words a Minute 
Thursday— 48 Words a Minute 


Friday— 53 Words a Minute 


With her typing speed increased 
by 16 words a minute, the typist 
began practical work the following 
Monday. She concentrated on learn- 
ing the kind of work she would be 
doing, and her speed took care of 
itself. 

This experiment worked so well 
that the company decided to increase 
the speed of every new typist before 
putting her on production. Going a 
step further, Employers Mutuals 
trained girls qualified for other jobs 
requiring some typing. Usually, this 
practice entailed a two- or three-day 
brushup. In four cases picked at 
random, speeds were increased 5, 10, 
15, and 26 words a minute. To allow 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


POOL PAY? 


PART II 


DOES YOUR 


MARILYN FRENCH 


The Employers Mutuals Stenographic Pool 


“Training on the job” means just that to the 
firm whose story is told in this article. 


more space for this training, the room 
adjoining the stenographic pool will 
be converted into a typist training 
room with all the necessary equip- 


ment. 


Incentive System for Pay and Promotion 


Employers Mutuals’ incentive sys- 
tem enables it to measure a girl’s out- 
put and determine her rate of pay. 
The system also shows when a typist 
is ready to be trained as a transcriber. 

Each typewriter in the pool has 
a cyclometer which one 
stroke for every 100 keys hit. The 
typist keeps a record of her daily 


registers 


strokes by reading the cyclometer in 
the morning and at closing time. The 
for “idle” 


hours—proofreading, attending meet- 


girls are allowed credit 


ings, using special typewriters (long 
carriage and the Executive Model) 
which do not have cyclometers, and 
time lost through illness or visiting 
the doctor or dentist. 

The transcribers record “abnormal 
time credit,” as well. Usually, it takes 


45 minutes to an hour to transcribe 
a belt. If transcription takes longer, 
due to poor dictation (the dictator 
may not have given proper instruc- 
tions or may not have marked the 
end of memos and letters), the op- 
erator records the extra time. The 
company 2,137. strokes for 


everv hour of such abnormal work. 


alle WS 


This figure represents the hourly 
strokes the average operator types on 
normal work. Although this figure 


was calculated some time ago, periodic 


checks have revealed that it stays 
about the same. 
Allowance is also made when a 


new typewriter or other piece of 
equipment is installed, because it 
takes time to master a different ma- 
chine. 

At the end of the month, the super- 
visor collects the stroke sheets. She 
figures the girls’ averages every three 
months. This quarterly average de- 
termines each girl’s rate of pay for 
the next three months. In other 
words, a girl can change her salary 
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four times a year. However, the pay 
rate does not always increase ; some- 
times it decreases, if a girl’s produc- 
tion dips, 

Eventually, each typist hits a level- 
ing-off place, the top speed of which 
she is capable. A good, fast typist 
can type 90,000 strokes a day, accord- 
ing to company records, so the maxi- 
mum salary is based on that figure. 
Most girls will not reach that speed ; 
some consistently type between 80,- 
000 and 85,000 strokes daily. But the 
incentive is there to try ‘to hit the 
maximum production and salary. 

When a typist is hired, she is given 
a starting salary, which she receives 
until she has established a stroke rec- 
ord, usually within three months. The 
incentive schedule starts at 30,000 
strokes, but most new girls type be- 
tween 35,000 and 45,000 strokes a 
day the first quarter. Generally, a 
girl’s speed increases every three- 
month period. 

After a girl can average 60,000 
strokes a day on copy work, which 
is the maximum, she is ready for 
training as a transcriber. Because 
the company sometimes finds it neces- 
sary to train a typist for transcrip- 
tion before she has hit this peak, the 
transcriber’s schedule starts at 50,000 


strokes a day. 


Breaking In New Dictators 


Training is not confined to the typ- 
ists and potential secretaries. In an 
insurance company, clear, friendly 
letters are essential. New dictators 
are invited to visit the stenographic 
division so that the supervisor can 
show them their part in making let- 
ters ones they can be proud to sign. 
These people learn how to operate the 
dictation machines, how to give in- 
structions clearly at the beginning of 
a letter, how to mark recorder’s slips 
to indicate corrections and the end of 
memos and letters. In addition, dic- 
tators receive an attractive booklet, 
“Let’s Talk About Letters,” written 
by the stenographic supervisor. The 
booklet contains helpful suggestions 
for using the pool to advantage and 
for writing better letters for Employ- 
ers Mutuals. 


Reprinted with permission of American Business 
in which this article first appeared May, 1956. 
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typewriter 
mystery 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a 
design on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 
To solve this Typewriter Mystery, insert paper vertically (the long way), set stops 
for a 64-space line, space down 7 single spaces from the top, and begin typing, 
line by line. Symbols: "3sp" meens strike space bar three times; ''4%" means strike 
"%" four times. Keep shift lock depressed throughout entire typing. 


Line 
1—55sp, 8% 
2—44sp, 11%, 7sp, 2% 
3—35sp, 9%, 12sp, 6% 
4—30sp, 5%, 17sp, 4% 
5—22sp, 8%, 20sp, 2% 
6—2Isp, 1%, 28sp, 1% 
7—19sp, 2%, 30sp, 1% 
8—15sp, 4%, 4sp, 6%, 22sp, 1% 
9—6sp, 4%, 3sp, 2%, 3sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, Ssp, 1%, 23sp, 1% 
10—4sp, 2%, 4sp, 4%, 4sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, Isp, 3%, 10sp, 7%, 3sp, 1% 
11—3sp, 1%, 8sp, 1%, Isp 1%, 3sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 5sp, 2%, 3sp, 1%, S5sp, 4%, 
2sp, 1%, 4sp, 5% 
12—2sp, 1%, 3sp, 4%, 2sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 3sp, 2%, 
Isp, 2%, Isp, 2%, 2sp, 3%, 2sp, 1%, 8sp, 1% 
13—Isp, 1%, 2sp, 2%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 3%, 2sp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 
5sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, Isp, 1% 
14—1%, 3sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 3sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, bsp, 1%, 2sp, 3%, 11sp, 3%, 1Isp, 1% 
15—1%, 3sp, 4%, 5sp, 1%, 5sp, 2%, 4sp, 1%, 12sp, 2%, 2sp, 1%, 14sp, 1% 
16—1%, 12sp, 1%, 7sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, bsp, 2%, 4sp, 3%, 2sp, 1%, 13sp, 1% 
17—1%, 8sp, 4%, Isp, 1%, Z2sp, 1%, 18sp, 1%, 10sp, 2% 
18—Isp, 8%, 14sp, 2%, Isp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, Isp, 3%, 10sp, 1% 
19—4sp, 2%, 19sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 2sp, 4%, 8sp, 1%, 12sp, 1% 
20—6sp, 2%, 18sp, 1%, Isp, 2%, é6sp, 3%, 4sp, 3%, 3sp, 6% 
21—8sp, 3%, 16sp, 2%, Isp, 6%, 3sp, 10% 
22—11sp, 3%, 2sp, 5%, 8sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 7%, 7sp, 1% 
23—14sp, 2%, 3sp, 3%, 8sp, 1%, Isp, 3%, 7sp, 1%, 7sp, 2% 
24—14sp, 1%, 6sp, 1%, Isp, 7%, 13sp, 1%, 8sp, 1% 
25—14sp, 1%, 7sp, 1%, 20sp, 1%, 9sp, 1% 
26—15sp, 1%, 6sp, 1%, 20sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 8sp, 1% 
27—17sp, 3%, 3sp, 1%, 15sp, 4%, 2sp, 1%, 6sp, 2% 
28—20sp, 3%, Isp, 2%, Isp, 12%, 4sp, 1%, 2sp, 6% 
29—19sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 11sp, 1%, 4sp, 1% 
30—19sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 11sp, 2%, 2sp, 1% 
31—18sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, 6sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 13sp, 2%, Isp, 1% 
32—18sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 8sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 14sp, 2% 
33—17sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, 8sp, 1%, 2sp, 1%, 15sp, 3% 
34—17sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, 8sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 17sp, 3% 
35—16sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 2%, 19sp, 2% 
36—1l6sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, Isp, 2%, 19sp, 2% 
37—16sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, Isp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 20sp, 1% 
38—15sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, 15sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 19sp, 1% 
39—15sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, 15sp, 1%, 4sp, 2%, 1ésp, 1% 
40—15sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 17sp, 1%, 5sp, 1%, 14sp, 1% 
41—15sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 24sp, 2%, 11sp, 1% 
42—14sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 27sp, 1%, 8sp, 1% 
43—14sp, 1%, 4sp, 1%, 28sp, 2%, 5sp, 1% 
44—14sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 31sp, 5% 
45—14sp, 1%, 3sp, 1%, 36sp, 2% 
46—15sp, 2%, Isp, 1%, 37sp, 1% 
47—17sp, 3%, 36sp, 1% 
48—20sp, 1%, 33sp, 2% 
49—21sp, 12%, 17sp, 4% 
50—20sp, 1%, 8sp, 2%, 2sp, 17% 
51—21sp, 8%, Isp, 1%, 10sp, 4% 
52—3Isp, 10% 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 
issue of this magazine. 
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Lucille Ireland 
Bond County Community Unit High School 


Greenville, Illinois 


Opportunities for the use of color slides 


O you need some spice? Then put 

your 35mm camera to work and 
produce good publicity material for 
the business education department of 
your school. Though my slides were 
built primarily around the office prac- 
tice class and extended somewhat to 
include the typewriting and bookkeep- 
ing classes, slides can easily be used 
by any department or class within a 
school system for many purposes. 

The first question probably arising 
in your mind is, “How can color 
slides be prepared effectively and 
easily” 

Early in the school year as you go 
over the possible areas of study with 
your students and plan your work 
units, form student committees to 
help plan and organize bulletin board 
displays, field trips, and arrange for 
guest speakers. Students, in addition 
to receiving training in planning and 
organization, prove to be imaginative 
and resourceful and willing to assume 
much of the responsibility for these 
activities, with guidance, of course. 


Students, too, are frequently anxious 
to serve as class photographers. 

Most high school students are well 
acquainted with visual aids and the 
way in which they are used, but when 
they themselves are the models for 
the pictures taken, the pictures hold 
great appeal and interest and motiva- 
tion is almost perfect. 

Start with slides showing the ex- 
terior of the school building and the 
various rooms of the business depart- 
ment. These show up well in color. 
Then begin your collection of action 
As the activities of the busi- 
ness department are so varied, there 


shots. 


is no problem in securing action pic- 
tures of students demonstrating 
equipment and illustrating classroom 
procedures. The collection does not 
have to be completed in one year ; this 
is a project that can be continued for 
many years, with the slides being 
shown frequently to review and illus- 
trate growth and progress and for 


other purposes as well. 


—almost limitless 


Keep The Community Informed 

How many times have you pre- 
pared an attractive bulletin board or 
had interesting class projects with no 
one to view them?’ How many par- 
ents in your community are well ac- 
quainted with what is taught in your 
school 

In many instances PTA and Open 
House offer the only opportunities of 
selling the business education depart- 
ment or school to the community. On 
these occasions the problem arises of 
presenting the department to its best 
advantage. Undoubtedly you have 
previously used machine demonstra- 
tions, displays, panel discussions, and 
lectures on equipment, but have you 
tried color slides? Around these a 
story can be built to give a_ better 
picture of what is taught as well as 
the students’ accomplishments during 
the year. 

Parents in this community did not 
visit the business department even 


when invited until we went in for the 


try color slides 


a 


This Slide Shows Students Practicing Shorthand 


4 
Slide Showing a Bookkeeping Class at work ee 


“extras.” Though one cannot expect 
to get everything taught in the busi- 
ness department on film, there are 
many class projects that have a spe- 
cial teaching function as well as a 
strong public relations factor that are 
effective in furthering the goals of 
the department. 

Use your camera to show how the 
student is interviewed and “hired” as 
a faculty secretary. Explain how these 
assignments provide practice and de- 
velop skill in personal and business 
letter writing, vocabulary building, 
setting up of tabulations and unre- 
lated material, preparation of master 
copies, use of duplicating machines, 
and strongly emphasize personality 
development as the students work 
with various teachers. 

The mimeographed school news- 
paper is adaptable to camera: use ; 
show the various stages of its produc- 
tion and the mechanics of machine 
operation. The story you tell will 
reveal how the mimeographed publi- 
cation is integrated into class instruc- 
tion with its goals of proper grammar, 
spelling, and sentence structure, and 
with development of typewriting and 
duplicating skills such as justification 
of the right margin, the use of stylti, 
cutting of stencils, and mimeograph- 
ing. 

lield trips and guest speakers, al- 
though primarily important for in- 
structiona!] purposes, afford excellent 
material for camera work. Questions 
of who, what, when, where and why 
are easily answered on film. 

Bulletin boards play an important 
part in a “color slide” project. Type 
art is an interest catcher and adds 
color to the bulletin board during the 


year. Games such as “shooting rab- 
bits,” automobile trips, leap frog, and 
golf all serve as an incentive to the 
students, add color to the classroom, 
and imagination and color in your 
slides project. 

The use of slides proves to be an 
effective 
procedure for keeping the public in- 
formed and thereby developing bet- 


interesting, colorful, 


ter public relations in the community. 


Use Slides for Teaching 
The use of amateur photography by 
the teacher provides a meaningful 
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personal teaching aid. Side views of 
students in typewriting may be used 
in discussing posture and typewriting 
techniques such as proper insertion 
of the paper, carriage return, and the 
curve of the fingers. The good groom- 
ing unit provides an excellent op- 
portunity for colorful subjects. Color 
in dress and make-up, care of the 
skin and hair, and correct dress for 
the interview are only a few of the 
topics which lend themselves to color 
photography. A contrast might be 
made between a neat secretarial desk 
and an untidy one. Slides can be 
used to show proper arrangement of 
secretarial materials in the desk draw- 
ers, and the setting up of a filing 
system. Pictures of students as they 
put the finishing touches on bulletin 
boards record not only the finished 
bulletin board but the students who 
were responsible for its preparation. 
At the end of the vear, if a contest 
has been held, these can be shown to 
the students and a decision made at 
that time as to which student or group 
the and 
imaginative bulletin board throughout 


prepared most complete 
the year. At the beginning of each 
new school year, use the slides to 
supplement a statement of class ob- 
jectives for the incoming students. 


Use Slides Professionally 
Use the slides, too, as a basis for 
discussion of common school prob- 
lems when you meet with other busi- 
ness teachers within your school or 
from neighboring schools. Use them 
for a visual presentation of teaching 
method whenever and wherever the 

occasion demands. 
Amateur photography 
steadily growing. Indoor shots by a 


has been 


35mm camera, using indoor type color 
film and clear flash lamps, are ex- 
cellent as well as inexpensive. 

The rankest amateur experiences 
almost immediate success and with a 
little experience and the guidance of 
the local studio photographer, the 
results become increasingly profes- 
sional, and one experiences the thrill 
of accomplishing: something a_ little 
different, colorful, and informative. 

The public relations clement is 
very strong as new students are al- 
ways interested in the activities of 
former class members; parents and 
their 
and 


friends are eager to “see” 


children in action; social 


professional groups welcome the op- 
portunity to learn more about the 
local school system. Opportunities 
for the use of color slides are almost 


limitless. 


By Merle W. Wood 


Abraham Lincoln High School ~— 
Des Moines, Iowa 


ND" 


ex pendere 
meant 
out to weigh 


knights, needing wry | 


necessary to "'spend’ money for su 
repair to their equipment they wou: 


find its exact value. 


In ancient times before coins were in general use 
in their travels, would take 
along chains made of silver and gold. When it became 


lodging, or 


to cut off a — of chain. This would be weighed to 4 


use their sword ¥ 
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onsumer Economics and 
Business Law 
Integration 


“There is a definite need for a text which will integrate 
the material covered in Consumer Economics and Business 


Law texts.” 


ONSUMER economics and busi- 
ness law are offered by business 
secondary 


departments many 


schools. Each course is generally 
given for one semester cither as an 
elective or required as part of the 
business curriculum. In the eleventh 
or twelfth grades, usually consumer 
economics is given the first semester 
and business law the second. These 
are the most effective grades as the 
pupils, because of their maturity, are 
better able to understand the mate- 
rial to be learned; and the learning 
which takes place is at the point when 
it is most likely to be utilized. 

The areas studied in these subjects 
are basically the same. In consumer 
economics the emphasis is placed on 
And, the 
business law class studies the same 


the personal consumer. 


material fronr the legal aspect. The 
texts used in these courses usually 
touch on these topics: basic business 
organizations, banking, savings and 
investments, insurance, housing, basic 
economic principles, contracts, bail- 
ments, the law of sales, and enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Traditional scheduling has brought 
about the following problems: (1) 
Too much repetition and overlapping 
of material; (2) An unrealistic and 
artificial approach to the study of the 
various areas covered; (3) Competi- 
tion between the subjects with stu- 
dents electing one course but not the 
other resulting in lop-sided learning ; 
(4) Little opportunity to bring about 
proper motivation. 

Upon the examination of the list of 
the areas covered, one can readily 
imagine a fully integrated course. 
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Only in those units in which integra- 
tion is difficult, will special attention 
be required. Such topics as the study 
of the enforcement of the law may 
fall within this category. 


I teach these two subjects on the 
basis of a one-year integrated course. 
The procedure used is as _ follows. 
The first task is to plan what the pu- 
pils wish to study. This is accom- 
plished by having the class assist in 
planning the course of study for the 
year. The pupils generally make sug- 
gestions as to the material listed in 
the table of contents of the two texts 
used in consumer economics and busi- 
ness law. Following are the areas 
they usually select: insurance, hous- 
ing, banking services, basic business 
organizations, savings and_ invest- 
ments, contracts, buying problems, 
bailments, consumer protections, and 
economic problems of the consumer. 

Such pupil participation is quite 
often misunderstood. Some people, 
thinking that co-operative procedure 
includes pupil selection of what is to 
be studied, disapprove of it on the 
theory that the pupils are not quali- 
On the 
contrary, there is much room for pu- 
pils to studies, even though 
their experience is limited. In using 
this procedure, I have found that the 
pupils learn’ self-control, and they 
more actively participate in daily 
Such 
stimulates more fruitful research ac- 
tivity. 


fied to make such decisions. 


classroom work. motivation 


Peter Yacyk 
Ridley Township Senior High School 


Folsom, Pennsylvania 


Illustration: Insurance 
Most of the areas selected by my 
pupils can be integrated in one way 
or another. Here is an illustration. 
The area of insurance was studied 
with the use of two texts, Consumer 
Economic Problems and Basic Busi- 
The consumer economics 
the 


ness Law. 
text contained such material as: 
nature of insurance, important in- 


surance terms, organization of in- 
surance companies, regulation of 
insurance, kinds of insurance, and 


analysis of insurance needs. 

Using the business law text, the 
class studied the wording of insur- 
ance the forms of 
contracts, and insurance case prob- 


contracts, basic 
lems. The case problems were used 
to illustrate the material which was 
learned in both texts. These prob- 
lems were stimulating because they 
provided actual cases of problems 
settled by the courts. The remaining 
material in the law text was a repeti- 
tion of that which was covered in the 
economics text therefore elimi- 
nated. Such material consisted of: 
the nature of insurance, important in- 
surance terms, regulation of insur- 
ance, and the various kinds of insur- 
ance. 

The teacher must review the texts 
used in order to make sure that the 
work being studied is not repetitious 
and The important 
points not emphasized in one text 
should be studied in the other. This 
takes much planning and work. 

After the pupils studied insurawte 


overlapping. 


thoroughly, two insurance agents 
were invited to talk to the class for 


one period each. One agent discussed 
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life insurance and the other agent, 
casualty insurance (with emphasis on 
automobile insurance). These re- 
source speakers gave the pupils some 
realistic illustrations of what they 
had studied. 

In my classes those pupils having 
difficulty in grasping the material 
were required to complete readings 
and exercises in a supplementary 
workbook. This workbook was ob- 
tained from the Institute of Life In- 
surance, New York, New York, 
free of charge. 

The unit could be 
a trip to a local insurance company. 
Here the pupils see how insurance 


climaxed with 


policies are handled from the time an 
application is received from a client 
to the time the policy is mailed to him. 


Illustration: Housing 


Another illustration of profitable 
integration of material may be found 
in the area of housing. The Consum- 
er Economic Problems text covers the 
following material: financing 
costs, buying compared with renting, 
to build or not to build, mortgages, 
Federal Administration, 
G.I. loans, and where home loans may 


leases, 


Housing 


be obtained. 

The Basic Business Law text cov- 
ers these areas from a legal stand- 
point. Emphasis is placed on the 
legal aspect of title to property and 
The case problems are used 
of their illustrative and re- 
Otherwise, the re- 
maining material in the law text is 
repetitious of that in the Consumer 
Such ma- 


deeds. 
because 
alistic quality. 


Economics Problems text. 
terial ineludes : leases, mortgages, and 
deeds. 

The pupils may bring in deeds and 
illustration and dis- 
As an added 


estate broker may be invited to talk 


mortgages for 


cussion. aid, a real 


to the pupils. He can give them real- 


istic illustrations as to the cost of 


renting compared to the cost of buy- 
ing, types of mortgages generally 
used, and what settlement involves. 
This unit may be climaxed with 
the pupils working out a project as to 
the type of home they would be able 
to buy at various incomes, after eon- 
costs and other 


sidering settlement 


expenses. 
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Advantage of Integration 


There is a definite need for our 
schools to integrate these two sub- 
consumer economics and. busi- 
ness law. A more 
teresting approach in the teaching of 
those areas studied is provided; the 


jects, 
realistic and in- 


teacher can place more emphasis and 
concentration on the material studied ; 
time is more effectively used; the 
teacher is stimulated to invent and 
initiate motivating projects ; and much 
repetition and overlapping of subject 
matter is eliminated. 

Such a program can be accomp- 
lished only if a teacher has an admini- 


stration which encourages individu- 
ality and thoughtfulness in the adop- 
tion of methods of teaching, planning 
courses of study, and the iniprove- 
ment of the curriculum. 

There is a definite need for a text 
which will integrate the materials 
covered in consumer economics and 
business law texts. As was_ illus- 
trated, integration can be accomp- 
lished by the teacher; but this re- 
quires much work and preparation 
through the use of two texts and 
many supplementary materials! Both 
the teacher and the pupils will benefit 
when this material is combined into 
one text. 
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PIANO 


By Joan Smythe 
St. Mary of the Mount School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The design shown above proves that artyping need not be elaborate to be effective. With 


the use of a variety of characters and letters (., m, |, 


underscore, diagonal, asterisk, and 


ampersand), the typist was able to produce a very pleasing design, The variable line spacer 


was also used. 


This is one of the entries submitted in the Annual Typewriter Art Contest conducted by 
Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted in the contest will be printed in later issues of this 


magazine. 
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VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Mr. Principal 
Blank High School 
Blank, Virginia 


Dear Mr. Principal: 


Recently I heard a discussion among a group of teachers in the cafeteria, 
and it caused me to think seriously about the teaching of typewriting. Many 
participants in the discussion expressed the opinion that the typewriting 
teacher has little to do except sit in the classroom while the students do all the 
work. "Anyone can teach typewriting," they said. "All that is needed is a 
battery of machines and an'‘adult to keep order while the students practice." 


My own experience told me that much more is involved in the teaching of 
typewriting than meets the eye of the casual observer . I wondered why so many 
people honestly believe that very little skill and effort are required. The 
only answer seems to be that typewriting teachers do a poor job of letting other 
people know what they are doing. Therefore, I resolved to take a positive step 
to help develop a better understanding of the work of the typewriting teacher. 


I decided to visit one of Mr. Baker's typewriting classes, make a careful 
record of his activities during the period, and submit a report on my observa- 
tions. I selected Mr. Baker's class because I believe he is a good teacher. 
Of course, many teachers do less than Mr. Baker, but his activities indicate 
what can be done and what is being done in thousands of typewriting classes. 


The class that I observed is composed of thirty students in their second 
semester of typewriting. Fortunately, Mr. Baker had the same group during the 
first semester, and his teaching procedures are familiar to all students. On the 
day of the observation about one-third of the period was devoted to basic skill- 
building drills and the remainder to learning a new skill. 


GETTING STARTED 


The students came quickly into the room, uncovered their machines, arranged 
their materials, and began to type immediately. Two minutes after the tardy 
bell rang each student removed the paper from his machine, laid it neatly to the 
side, and inserted a new sheet of paper. Later inspection showed that each 
student had written a number of lines of the experts' rhythm drill, an alpha- 
betic sentence, and an adjacent letter drill. 


Mr. Baker explained that he developed this opening routine so that each 
student receives the benefit of a warm-up exercise before he begins typing the 
regular lesson. Also, this opening procedure overcomes the natural tendency of 
the students to waste time and eliminates the necessity for Mr. Baker to call 
them to attention. Every student knows that the warm-up drills will be collected 
at the end of the period. Mr. Baker checks them for the number of lines typed, 
giving extra credit to those who have typed more than the required number. Since 
the major objective is to help the student develop stroking power, there is no 
need to check the accuracy of these drills. 


While the students were busy with the opening drills, Mr. Baker walked about 
the room observing many individual students. He watched them uncover the 


machines, check the machines for operation, arrange materials, and perform the 
warm-up exercises. He noted that Mary had difficulty getting her papers and 
materials arranged. He went immediately to her desk and demonstrated an easy, 
efficient way to put the materials in order. He observed John using both hands to 
hold the paper as he inserted it in his machine. He showed John how to insert it 
by holding it with one hand, He reminded Jane that the objective of the warm- 

up drill is speed, not accuracy. He watched the finger action of Helen and 
suggested that she not raise her fingers so high. He observed Henry's position 
at the typewriter and urged him to lean slightly from the hips toward the machine. 
He paused to compliment Betty on her efficiency in checking the machine for 
operation. He suggested that Harry write more lines of the alphabetic sentence 
and less of the experts' rhythm drill. 


BUILDING BASIC SKILL 


As soon as the warm-up drill was completed, Mr. Baker asked the students to 
open their textbooks to a selected page. He explained that they were to use the 
first paragraph on that page to practice for increased speed. He gave instruc- 

_ tions for each student to type carefully the entire paragraph in order to become 
familiar with the material. He moved to the typewriter on the stand at the front 

of the room and demonstrated the correct way to type the first copy. He suggestea 

that each student begin to practice especially difficult words as soon as the 
first copy of the paragraph was finished. 


Preview Practice 


Mr. Baker wrote on the chalk board a number of words and phrases from the 
practice material while the students typed. When the slowest student had fin- 
ished the paragraph, he directed attention to the material on the board. He said 
that each student should practice the words and phrases as many times as possible 
before he gave further instructions. He explained that the purpose of 

this practice was to develop fluency in typing the selected material. To 
illustrate the meaning of fluency, he went again to the demonstration typewriter 
and typed several words and phrases very rapidly while he talked to the class. 

He pointed out that he was able to type and talk at the same time because he had 
practiced these words until they became automatic. He showed how to type a whole 
word without thinking each letter. 


The students began the practice, and Mr. Baker moved about the room observing. 
He went from student to student making suggestions or giving praise. Jerry was 
having trouble automatizing the longer words. Mr. Baker suggested that he first 
develop the technique for the short words and then move to the longer ones. 
Olivia was writing each word only once. He emphasized again to her the importance 
of writing each word several times in succession in order to fix thoroughly the 
pattern of the whole word. Dennis asked for another demonstration of the correct 
way to write one of the phrases. Soon, Mr. Baker looked at his watch and moved 
back to the front of the room. 


The students relaxed with their arms at their sides as Mr. Baker prepared 
them for the next step in the practice procedure. He erased the material from 
the board and explained that he would call out some of the words. He urged every 
Student to type each word as many times as possible before he called the next 
word. He emphasized the importance of typing the whole word as a unit. "It is 
much faster," he said, "to type them as a single word than to type it as four 
letters." As he dictated he moved about making suggestions to individuals. 


Timed Writings 


Mr. Baker halted his dictation and asked the students to prepare for a series 
of three one-minute timed writings. He stated that the objective for these 
writings would be to increase speed and he urged each student to write as rapidly 
as possible without regard for errors. He set the interval timer, gave the signal 
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to begin, and moved to a position where he could observe several Students. The 
bell on the timer signaled the end of the minute, and Mr. Baker asked the students 
to proofread their copy and encircle the errors. As soon as they had finished 
proofreading, he directed them to practice each word that was written incorrectly 
until they could type it without error three times in succession. 


Mr. Baker moved from desk to desk observing the results of the timed writing 
and making suggestions about the corrective practice and the objective for the 
next one-minute writing. He advised those students who made no errors to go all 
out for speed on the next writing. He suggested that those who made many errors 
concentrate on eliminating the errors. He followed the same procedure for the 
second and third writings. At the end of the third writing, the students cal- 
culated their speeds for the best of the three. Each student recorded his gross 
speed and errors separately at the top of the page and laid the sheet aside to be 
handed in at the end of the period. 


TEACHING THE NEW SKILL 


Mr. Baker moved quickly to introduce the new topic of manuscript writing. 
He discussed briefly with the students the meaning of the term "manuscript writ- 
ing." He showed them several copies of correctly spaced typewritten manuscripts 
so they would have some idea of the setup. As he showed the copies he mentioned 
that: 


a. A good quality of plain bond paper should be used. Usually it 
is 8-1/2 x 11 inches in size. 

b. A carbon copy should be made of all manuscripts. 

c. Generally, top and bottom margins should be approximately one 
inch wide and side margins one and one-half inches wide for an 
unbound manuscript. 

d. The top margin of the first page should be approximately two 
inches wide. 

The title should be arranged in an attractive form. 


It is helpful to mark the bottom margin by placing a light pencil 
mark one inch from the bottom of the page before inserting the 
paper. 

Double spacing should be used except for quotations which are 
usually single spaced and indented five spaces on the left and right. 
All paragraphs should be indented. 

All pages except the first should be numbered. The numbers may be 
centered at the top or bottom, or placed at the upper righthand 
corner. 


The students turned to a designated page in the textbook which contained 
illustrations of correctly spaced manuscripts. Mr. Baker asked them to look 
carefully at the illustrations while he explained once more the basic elements 
of manuscript writing. When he finished the second explanation, he directed the 
students to make a light pencil mark approximately one inch from the bottom of a 
sheet of paper and insert it, together with a carbon sheet and second sheet, in 
the typewriter. A few students who quickly finished the paper insertion passed 
out copies of unarranged, typewritten material while the others completed the 
insertion. Mr. Baker instructed the class to type the unarranged material in 
the form of a two-page manuscript. All errors should be corrected on the original 
and the carbon copy. 


PRACTICING THE NEW SKILL 


The students began to type the manuscript, and Mr. Baker began observing 
individuals to see if they were following instructions. He knew from experience 
that certain students probably would have trouble. He went first to those 
Students to give help and encouragement. Mary took a long time to space line by 
line two inches down on the first page. Mr. Baker showed her how to twirl the 
paper in the machine and estimate by sight when she had a two-inch margin. He 
had her repeat the process several times until she was confident of her ability 
to estimate the margin. David needed help in setting his margin stops at the 
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correct place to allow enough blank space at the left and right of the page. 
George hesitated in typing the title, and Mr. Baker made several suggestions 


about possible arrangements. 


On’ each student's desk was a technique check sheet which Mr, Baker had 
prepared and distributed during the first semester. The students had been 
instructed to keep these check sheets always in view. In that way inaccurate 
techniques could be noted from time to time and steps could be taken to correct 
them. As Soon as Mr. Baker was sure that every student had a satisfactory start 
on the manuscript, he turned his attention to the check sheets. He observed Joe 
for a period of approximately three minutes, picked up the check sheet, made a 
number of notations, and returned the sheet to the desk. When Joe paused a 
moment in his typing, Mr. Baker called attention to the new notations and made a 
number of suggestions. He then moved to observe Alice and made similar notations 
on her check sheet. This time he sat at Alice's typewriter and demonstrated a 
smooth, snappy carriage throw. Next, he observed Opal and expressed real 
pleasure at the improvement she had made since the last observation, 


By the time Mr. Baker had observed three students and made notations on their 
check sheets, he noticed that some students were finishing the first page of the 
manuscript. He looked briefly at several manuscripts, calling attention 
to errors on Some and placing approval notations in the margins of others. He 
proceeded around the room approving or making suggestions for every first page 
of the manuscripts. He repeated for some students the instructions for correct 
placement on the second page. He then moved about checking the work on the 
second page. By the end of the period he had evaluated the work of every student. 
Thus, every student received the benefit of helpful guidance as he practiced. 

The students deposited their timed writings and warm-up drills in a basket 
at the front of the room as they left for the next class. Mr. Baker began gathering 
materials to pass out to the students who would soon be coming into his advanced 


typewriting class. 
CONCLUDING COMMENT 


As you can see, Mr. Principal, this typewriting teacher sat only long enough 
to demonstrate at a student's typewriter. He was so busy teaching that he had no 
time to sit. As a matter of fact, he wanted to do much more than time allowed. 
He reviewed the technique check sheets of only three students, and there are 
twenty-seven others in the class. Perhaps he will be able to review three more 
each day, and in a period of approximately two weeks he will be ready to repeat 
the cycle. Of course he taught correct basic techniques during the first 
semester, but he realizes that he must continually review and teach again those 
principles which have not been mastered. Even the most promising typist must 
work constantly to improve the fundamental elements of the skill. 


It is not easy to teach typewriting the way Mr. Baker does. Such a teacher 
must be a good typist himself; he must understand the basic principles of skill 
development ; he must be able to observe and understand both the mental and 
physical problems of each individual in his class; he must plan his lessons very 
carefully; he constantly must give individual instruction; and he must be 
willing to learn from every student he teaches. 


It is a pleasure to watch Mr. Baker teach. I hope you can find time soon to 
visit his class, Mr. Principal. I know you will be pleased with the precision 
and enthusiasm with which the students work. I know you will agree with me that 
Mr. Baker's teaching pays rich dividends to the students and is a real credit to 
the school. 
Very cordially yours, 


Curl’ 


J. Curtis Hall 
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the accounting 
feacher’'s page 


Conducted by John N. Myer 
Co-ordinator of the Accounting Program 
The Management Institute 

Division of General Education and 


Extension Services, New York University 


A TEACHER'S REFLECTIONS ON ACCRUAL ACCOUNTING 


The determination of the net in- 
come is the central feature of enter- 
prise accounting. Therefore, the proc- 
ess by which the net income is deter- 
that about which all 
counting principles procedures 


mined is ac- 


cluster. 


The Essence of the Accrual Basis 

The net income is the difference 
between the receipts and the disburse- 
tions from revenue. It would, how- 
ever, vary with the basis used in com- 
puting the revenue and the deductions 
from revenue. The measurement of 
net income by cash receipts and dis- 
bursements would have little logic 
since there is no relevant association 
between the receipts and the disburse- 
ments. 

What is known as the accrual basis 
has the characteristics of a scientific 
statistical method for by this method 
it is sought to assign to accounting 
periods the revenue (income ) and de- 
ductions from revenue (expenses ) on 
a relevant basis by matching these 
two elements. Thus, dissociating the 
concept of income from the flow of 
cash, revenue is assigned on the basis 
of completed transactions involving 
the sale of goods or services, or both; 
and expenses are assigned on the basis 
of those costs that are considered ap- 
plicable to the transactions that re- 
sulted in the income assigned to the 
period, 


The Technique of the Accrual Basis 

The primary record of revenue and 
costs is made chronologically as trans- 
actions take place. But these two 
types of records do not bear a logical 
relationship to each other with re- 
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spect to time. The record must there- 
fore be reclassified by periods. This 
reclassification of the data by periods 
is the central problem of accounting. 
In its treatment certain conventional! 
procedures have been adopted which 
have become the fundamental prin- 
ciples of accounting. 
The technique by 
countants reclassify or adjust the pri- 


which ac- 


mary record of revenue and cost is 
by a system of accruals and defer- 
ments. The name given to the basis 
of determination of net income thus 
employed might well be that of ‘“ac- 
crual and deferment ;” it is, however, 
called the “aecrual” basis, for short. 

The assignment of revenue to peri- 
ods in the case of sales of goods is 
relatively simple, since such assign- 
ment usually coincides with the pri- 
mary sales record. In the case of 
services, an estimate of the portion of 
the agreed price to be assigned to a 
particular period often requires the 
exercise of a considerable amount of 
judgment. The assignment of costs is 
more difficult since, as stated above, 
the record of costs usually does not 
bear a time relationship to that of the 
revenue to which they are considered 
applicable. This process of the as- 
signment of costs has been described 
by the writer in a previous article 


( November, 1956). 


Terminology 

In teaching the technique of the 
accrual basis care should be exercised 
in the choice of words. Such adjec- 
tives as “true” or “real” to describe 
the net income on the accrual basis 
should be avoided. Rather the stu- 
dent should be told that what is at- 
tempted is to arrive at a measurement 
of net income that is “logical” or 
“reasonable.” 

The terminology with respect to 
accrual accounting is still in a rather 
confused state. The expression “costs 
and expenses” is often used to signify 
a combination of the cost of the goods 
sold and the selling, general, and ad- 
ministrative expenses. It would be 
preferable to use the word cost to 
signify the expenditures not only for 
merchandise and materials but also 
for fixed assets and the selling, gen- 
eral, and administrative activities. 
Then the word expense could be used 
to signify that portion of the cost 
that has been assigned as a deduction 
from revenue. Thus, the deferred or 
unexpired costs are assets and the 
expired or assigned costs are ex- 
penses. 

It follows from this that the term 
prepaid expenses is not a satisfactory 
one since it is used to refer to an 
unexpired or deferred cost. It is also 
undesirable because the items com- 
prised therein may not have been paid 
for and may be represented by ac- 
counts payable. However, this term 
is now so widely used that it appears 
well-nigh hopeless to attempt to abol- 
ish it. The term deferred chariues, 
formerly in more common use, ap- 
pears preferable. 

The use of the word provision to 
signify a deduction from revenue on 
the basis of an estimate or 92 a con- 
ventional basis is to be commended. 


bad 


debts, provision for depreciation, pro- 


Thus we have provision for 
vision for federal income tax, pro- 


vision for fire loss, and so forth. 


Blood Saves Lives 


You can help prepare for a possible emer- 
gency by sharing your life-giving blood now. 


Call Your Local Red Cross Today and Make an Appointment 
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1410 Glenarm Pi 
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Secretarial 


Denver 2, Colo. 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


ST. 1 
Standard and Specialized Courses 
Lt. KENNETH SHUMAKER, President 


1122 S. W. Stark St., Portland 5, Oregon 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter 


President 


A Fine School for More Than Sixty Years 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


1028 Main Street 


Since 1918, offering two- “year courses Ad- 
ministration, A 

retarial; 
Administration 


INSTITUTE 
Buffalo 2, New York 


Established 1854 


one- -year courses in and 
Secretarial. 


Approved as 


a 
Registered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 
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and two-year programs). 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


School of Administration: Accounting, Sales 
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Catalogue on request 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL REPUTATION 


A Nationauy 
Institution 


When young people apply for a position, their 
qualifications are backed by the reputation of the 
school which they attended. If the school is nationally 
recognized, this inspires confidence among employers 
and helps to start the employee on a higher level of 
income and responsibility. 


Most young people attend only one school beyond 
high school. It is a matter of pride and prestige to 
applicants when they can say, ‘| attended a business 
school with a national reputation." 


The high caliber of the schools listed on these pages 
is known to business educators and business execu- 
tives everywhere. 


It pays to attend a business school with a national 
reputation. 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
MEDICAL & ENGINEERING 


Detroit Business Institute 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 


2-Yr. Courses. Full Secretarial Skills. Profes- M. E. DAVENPORT, President 
sional emphasis on _ terminology, in-train- 
ing programs. Prof open. More Than 200,000 Students Have 


Attended the Davenport Schools 


Davenport Schools in Grand Rapids, Bay 
City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Saginaw, Detroit 
Bulletin on request 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 


Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


SPENCERIAN COLLECE | 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Nationwide Employment Service 


BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


CECIL’S ~ 


Professionalized Technical 
an 
Human Relations Training 
Spartanburg, Ss. C. 
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COLLEGE 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 
1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


"Security Through Education" 
CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 
Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W. Hickory, North Carolina 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 
Offers courses in Accounting, Business 


Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 9 to 24 months. 


J. E. George, Jr. President 
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HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business Datventiy, Est. 188! 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 137 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
Cc. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


THE 
LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 
PHOENIX — TUCSON 


ARIZONA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
ESTABLISHED 1889 
Catalog on Request 


COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M. and Stenotype Courses 
1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 


Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
34th year 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 


Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 


Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


of 


COMMERCE 


A Professional School of Accountancy 
Secretarial Sci and Busi Administration 


Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


pes egree Courses in Accounting, Business Administra- 
ion, 

and Executive Secretarial; 

Accounting, 

sive Courses in C.P.A. Coach oe 

hand, Comptometer and Clerica eae 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 
Ask for Bulletin A 


writing Shert- 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading School of Business 
1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses 
C. H. Husson, President 


Cutalugue on request 


Bangor Maine 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 
Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 
— on Request 
1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


STONE COLLEGE 


92nd YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


L. R. STONE, President 
129 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A. M. Luther, Sr., President 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


of Accountancy 


STRAYE oa of Sec'y Training 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees, 
c.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13¢* & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 
Pre-eminently the Most Successful Business 
Training Schoo! in the Southwest 
Offers: Secretarial, Accounting, and Business 
Administration Courses 
Free Placement 


805 Tijeras Ave., NW Albuquerque, N. M. 
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— 
WESTERN 


IMPORTANT 


Famous ABC Shorthand 


GRANTED THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
GUARANTY SEAL! 


"Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


as ADVERTISED 
dpeedwriting 
SHORTHAND 


With the Good Housekeeping Seal-- 
Gives You All These Plus Factors Too: 


We are proud and privileged to announce that 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand now bears the 
WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS SYMBOL OF CON- 
SUMER CONFIDENCE—the Good Housekeeping 
Guaranty Seal! 


It has been examined and found “exactly as advertised.” 


Now SPEEDWRITING is doubly guaranteed—by the Good House- 
keeping Seal—by the Speedwriting Company! 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand offers high school and college gradu- 
ates a shortcut to success—with a shortcut to shorthand. It is ideal 
for students whose studies have not included the vital skill of 
shorthand—and those who tried and failed to master symbol 
shorthands—-because . . . 


. SPEEDWRITING'S efficiency is guaranteed to graduates who 
want to qualify for a stenographic or secretarial job in WEEKS 
it instead of months! Students can learn SPEEDWRITING shorthand 
in a fraction of the time required by symbol systems because 
it is written with the familiar ABC’s they already know. 
SPEEDWRITING shorthand is accepted and preferred everywhere 
for its ease of learning, its dependability, its unfailing accuracy! 


Truth that SPEEDWRITING shorthand is indeed a modern miracle 
is self-evident because . . . 


@ because it has cut learning time 75% 
—enables students to cut learning time 
for complete _stenographic and secre- 
tarial courses in half 


reduces student dropouts by two-thirds 


graduates 85% of students 


© offers unique, on-the-job type of in- 
struction—tapes for shorthand teach- 
ing, tapes for typing instruction, and 
tapes for Business English teaching 
. everyone knows the Good Housekeeping Guaranty is granted 


only after study and investigation. Moreover it is job-proven by 
over 350,000 successful graduates—40% of whom had previously 
tried and failed to master symbol shorthands! 


We'd be happy to send you the details about SPEEDWRITING— 
the shorthand geared to meet the needs of high school and college 
graduates in today’s business world. 


@ has published a new kind of Business 
English text students prefer 


@ offers superior service to teachers 


@ is nationally advertised to over 61 
million prospective students monthly 
via a $600,000 annual campaign. Also 
reaches 3,000,000 high school seniors 
monthly in Senior Scholastic Magazine. 


Th tri hi 
ere Are No Strings to a SPEEDWRITING Franchise > 


The facts are that, unlike other franchise courses, habe! RITING CHARGES through dation 

NOTHING for ‘the franchise-SETS NO QUOTA--NO ADVERTISING iste s of graduates 
MINIMUM! You pay ONLY FOR THE TEXTBOOKS YOU ORDER! © offers National Lifetime Privileges, 
The SPEEDWRITING Company pays the entire cost of the $600,000.00 Annual Brush-up, Transfer and Employment 
National Advertising Campaign. You pay no assessments—no per student or Privileges to graduates of over 400 


inquiry charges. 


That’s why an EXCLUSIVE SPEEDWRITING shorthand franchise is 
TOD: AY’S BEST INVESTMENT for far- sighted, progressive business schools. 


IS SPEEDWRITING TAUGHT IN YOUR CITY? 
WRITE TO: 
The Speedwriting Company 


- Dept. 7504-7, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
© 1957, The Speedwriting Company 


schools in the U. S., Canada, Cuba and 


Hawaii! 


Secretarial training is of top importance to- 
day for high school graduates. The need 
for qualified secretaries and stenographers 
is critical—recent reports indicate a country- 
wide shortage of 600,000 to 1,000,000 
workers! While a high school diploma 
is no guarantee of a choice job — a 
knowledge of SPEEDWRITING can be! 
The shorthand with the Good Housekeep- 
ing Seal — is the “door-opener’’! 
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audio-visual 


teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
New York University 


FILMS FOR TEACHER-TRAINING 


Audio-Visual Materials in Teaching is 
a 15-minute film which has just been 
released by Coronet Films, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. The film shows how audio-visual 
materials can challenge the interest and 
attention of children. The manner in which 
audio-visual materials may be integrated 
into a work unit is demonstrated. Actual 
class situations, teachers class activities, 
and an audio-visual center are shown. 


Instructional Films—The New Way to 
Greater Education is available from Coro- 
net either in a short 16-minute or a longer 
26-minute version. The film demonstrates 
how audio-visual teaching saves time in 
presenting complex ideas and how it saves 
money by bringing costly equipment right 
into the classroom by means of a projected 
motion picture. Audio-visual teaching can 


bring the most distant things to the screen 
and can help students to see familiar 
objects in a new light. The role of the 
teacher in selecting, integrating, and 
administering the educational films pro- 
gram is stressed. Coronet seems to feel 
that this film is especially suitable for 
showing to adult organizations and clubs 
that may be interested in applying audio- 
visual methods to their activities. 

Recording with Magnetic Tape is an 
&-minuie film produced by the University 
of Minnesota Audio-Visual Education 
Service, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. The 
instructions for the use and operation of 
tape-recorders in business, in school class- 
rooms, and in church are given in this film. 
It is designed to encourage the use of the 
tape-recorder and to acquaint prospective 
users with its operation. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY FILMSTRIPS 


The Southwestern States, a series of 6 
colored filmstrips, is distributed: by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films Incorporated, 
Wilmette, Illinois. The cost of the series 
of six films is $36 or $6 per film strip. This 
newly released filmstrip series is a com- 
panion group to one called The South- 
eastern States. The new filmstrips cover 
the region including the states of Okla- 
homa, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
Maps and charts, in addition to the colored 
photographs, provide a good survey of 
this region of the United States; each 
picture is captioned so as to provide con- 
tinuity throughout. At the end of each 
filmstrip are review and_ discussion, 
questions and suggestions for additional 
pupil activity. In fact, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has announced that filmstrip 
series for other U.S. regions will follow 
at approximately two-month intervals. The 
six filmstrips which constitute the South- 
western States series are: 

Southwestern States; Natural Environ- 


ment—presents a survey of the region’s 
topography, its climate and its natural 
resources. 

Southwestern States: People their 
History—deals with the early settlements, 
their history, and the people who presently 
reside in this region. 

Southwestern States: Agriculture—de- 
scribes the important farm products; 
where they are grown; modern farm prob- 
lems and their solutions. 

Southwestern States: Industry—depicts 
the growth of industry; types and location 
of industries; sources of power and raw 
materials. 

Southwestern States: Commerce—eals 
with the region’s inter-dependence with 
other regions of the U.S. and the world, 
and distribution of goods. 

Southwestern States: Life and Culture 
—highlights the characteristics that are 
peculiar to the Southwestern States. 

This filmstrip series is primarily intended 
for middle and junior high school grades. 


GROOMING FILMS 


Good Grooming for Girls is a new 
1l-minute black and white film, recently 
released by Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. This 
film stresses the importance of a carefully 
planned routine in an attractive appear- 
ance. With reasonable detail the viewer 
observes the well-planned cared-for 
wardrobe, attention to hair, nails, teeth, 
personal daintiness, good posture, and 
proper diet and rest. 


Heads up for Beauty is a 25-minute 
black and white film which is available on 
free loan from Association Films Incorpo- 
rated, Ridgefield, New Jersey. Using a 
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dramatic approach based upon a story of 
a bride and her wedding day reminiscences, 
this film stresses the importance of good 
grooming to personal and business success. 

Each year, visual aids are making easier 
the problem of teaching personal health 
and good grooming in our office practice 
classes. Films not only make the subject 
more interesting for the student; they 
supplement the efforts of teachers who 
may not be overly confident in teaching this 
area. This is especially true in the case of 
men faced with the problems of teaching 
hair styles, make-up, and other more per- 
sonal grooming needs that are ordinarily 
the sole concern of females. 


< 


A Billboard must be 
in full view 


to get attention 


SO MUST YOUR 
TYPING DEMONSTRATION 


USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


TO TEACH 
IN 

FULL 
VIEW 


Mode! IDE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern “audio-visual type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 


Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 


— 
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/ business ed! 
CLEAR-VIEW 
Copybook-Holder SYMBOL. 
SHORTHAND 


THE SYSTEM FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


“In my first year of teaching Linton Shorthand, I have reached 
the conclusion that Linton is the most satisfactory system that I 
have taught. True to its claims, it is possible to master its theory 
in twenty lessons and then put all concentration on speed. 


’s good 
t goo NEW completely revised 
edition now available! 
Twenty Lessons! 


“Although it is a real symbol system, the association between the 
shorthand strokes and the corresponding longhand letters is so 
patent that it makes it extremely easy to present to the pupils. 


“There are no accumulation of rules regarding yowels and yowel 
joimings—to say nothing of the various vowel sounds. The vowels 


$ are presented at the opening session, and there is only one rule 
For Full Sized Texts For Smaller Notebooks for vowel joinings. 


Holds all sizes of top-bound books _ “Never before have I seen such neat outlines written and read 
0 colors (green, brown, ivory, art-metal gray, by the students in the first days of presentation. 

yellow) 

Smooth surface provides easy cleaning and harmonious 
appearance 

Constructed of long-lasting, reinforced polystyrene plastic 
Relieves eye strain and tension, promotes accuracy and 
speed 

&’ x 11” x 1” size; fits all desks and provides for easy “T am truly happy that I have ‘discovered’ Linton Shorthand and 
storage I know that it would be impossible for me to go back to teaching 
Two convenient grooves provide a handy place for pens cr older, harder methods, My ‘discovery’ has proved itself."’—Mother 
pencils M. Mercedes, O.S.U., ST, JOHN'S URSULINE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Will not ‘‘walk”’ off the desk San Francisco, California. 


CLEAR.VIEW COMPANY Linton Publishing Co. 
2227 Fern St. Dept. J San Diego 4, California Box 223 


1-11 Copybook Holders _... $2.00 each 49-96 Copybook Holders ____ $1.60 each El Segundo, California 
12-48 Copybook Holders _ $1.75 each 97 and more __-___--_--- $1.50 each s 


Prices F.0.B. San Diego—3% sales tax added in California 


“For the first time in my shorthand classes I have had NO 
CASUALTIES because the students found it impossible to cope with 
a multiplicity of rules. The time speeds by quickly and the girls 
are amazed when the period bell rings. It is one of the happiest 


classes of the day! 


REMOVE GUESSWORK IN To Be Published May 15 
GRADING TIMED WRITINGS ACCOUNTING 


FOR NON-ACCOUNTANTS 


John N. Myer 


Co-ordinator of the Accounting Program, The Management 
Institute, Division of General Education and Extension Services, 
New York University 


@ An exposition of the accounting processes for 
those who do not intend to become accountants 
but require a knowledge of accounting in connec- 
tion with their professional work. 


@ A useful text for a brief course for lawyers, engi- 
neers, economists, statisticians, credit men, in- 
vestors, and business executives. 


@ First run examination copy will be sent to teachers 
on request. Reserve your copy now. 


* Can be used for either the per cént or the letter grading system. 

¢ Gives grades for both 5-minute and 19-minute writings and for Ist-year 
and 2nd-year students. 

* Automatically combines speed and accuracy factors and computes a fair 
grade in seconds. No need to figure net words a minute; just line up arrows 
and grade is visible instantly. 


PRICE, $1.00 © ORDER FROM NEW YORK UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ARTISTIC TYPING | New York 3, N. Y. 


4006 Carlisle Baltimore 16, Md. 
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for classroom teachers 


Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


SELECTED FACTORS POSSESSED BY 
DROP-OUTS AND NON-DROP-OUTS IN 
ELEVEN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HIGH 
SCHOOLS... 


Ed. D. Study 

Columbia University 

by BERNADINE T. MEYER 
East Carolina College 
Greenville, North Carolina 


Selectivity of students for shorthand is 
not justified on the basis of present knowl- 
edge and the reduction of the shorthand 
dropout rate would seem to lie in a di- 
rection other than that of selection of 
students. These conclusions are based on 
a study of the factors possessed by high 
school students who drop out of shorthand 
and those who do not drop out of short- 
hand. 

Students who began the study of short- 
hand in September, 1953, in eleven western 
Pennsylvania high schools were the sub- 
jects for this study. Information on 41 
factors about each student was secured. 
High school records were referred to in 
order to obtain data regarding such factors 
as intelligence, rank in class, high school 
marks, and results of tests of reading 
ability and clerical aptitude. The students 
were either interviewed or they com- 
pleted a questionnaire giving their opinion 
of school in general and shorthand in 
particular, reasons for enrolling in short- 
hand, recommendations and suggestions to 
prospective shorthand students to 
shorthand teachers, the extent of their par- 
ticipation in activities, and their 
vocational plans. 

Shorthand teachers completed a question- 
naire for each student in this study giving 
the student’s shorthand mark, teacher 
opinion’ of student effort and interest in 
shorthand, and teacher opinion regarding 
predictability of the student’s shorthand 
success. The shorthand teacher and_ the 
student's current teachers in other sub- 
jects completed a trait rating scale for 
each student. This trait rating scale in- 
cluded such attributes as interest in school, 
study habits, attentiveness in class, co- 
operativeness, initiative, accuracy and neat- 
ness of work, spelling ability, and extent 
of vocabulary. 

The information was tabulated for 
drop-outs and non-drop-outs. The Chi- 
square test, used in order to determine 
whether or not differences between the 
two groups were significant at the .05 
level, revealed that the two groups did 
differ significantly for the majority of 
factors that were investigated, with the 
drop-outs ranking lower and_ being 
rated lower than the non-drop-outs. 
However, there was some similarity be- 
tween the drop-outs and the non-drop- 


scl 106 
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outs. Similar percentages of both groups 
were rated in the middle or average 
category of practically every one of the 
factors included in this study. 


THE READABILITY OF HIGH SCHOOL 
BUSINESS LAW TEXTBOOKS... 


Ed. D. Study 

University of Pittsburgh 
by DAVID G. GOODMAN 
Ferris Institute 

Big Rapids, Michigan 


The Yoakam Readability Formula was 
ipplied to 28 high school textbooks of 
business law, and the grade placement of 
each textbook was determined. The 2,265 
individual words secured from the applica- 
tion of this formula were analyzed, and 
the 361 words with legal definitions were 
submitted to a jury of business law 
teachers and to a jury of successful 
lawyers to determine which words were of 
value to a well informed citizen. 

The results of the study indicated that 
the grade placement of the textbooks 
ranged from 9.0 to 12.8. Most of the text- 
books would be placed within the com- 
prehensibility of the average reader of 
the twelfth grade, and two-third’s would 
not be too difficult for most of the eleventh 
grade students. Approximately 14 per cent 
of the books may be too easy for eleventh 
grade students. There is no significant 
trend in the readability level of the text- 
books throughout the vears studied (1930 
through 1955). 

On the whole, the legal words and the 
non-legal words of the books show only 
slight differences in difficulty. It would 
appear, then, that much of the reading 
difficulty is caused by the general vocabu- 
lary of the textbooks in that the 361 legal 
words constitute only 16 per cent of the 
2,265 separate words scored. 

3oth lawyers and_ business teachers 
agree that the meanings of 58.4 per cent 
of the words with specific legal definitions 
are of great value to the citizen. These 
words should provide the nucleus of a 
vocabulary for business teachers and stu- 
dents. Both juries agree that 68 words are 
of only some value or of no value to the 
citizen. 

Observations from the study suggest the 
possibility that much of the difficulty en- 
countered by students is found in the 
wording of the illustrations of the legal 
principles rather than in the wording of 
the principles themselves. 

It would seem important that teachers 
provide for the varying reading abilities 
of students by selecting differently graded 
textbooks for use in a single class rather 


than adopting one textbook for all to use 
Specific vocabulary training of both the 
legal and general vocabulary should be de- 
signed and emphasized throughout — the 


course. 
A copy of the Business Law Vocab 


Editor’s Note 
ulary developed in this study is chtainable by 


addressing a note to Dr, Goodman at the Ferris 
Institute 


A STUDY OF THE GRADUATES OF THE 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, STATE UNI- 
VERSITY OF IOWA, 1921-1951 . . 


Ph. D. Dissertation 

State University of lowa 

by WILLIAM ARTHUR ALLEE 
University of Illinois 

Urbana 


To obtain data concerning employment 
experiences and professional status of 
business curriculum graduates, to discover 
possible their 
demic certain factors, 
aud to elicit opinions regarding present 
business curricula, a questionnaire 
sent to a sampling of graduates who re 
ceived the Bachelor of Science degree 


relationships between 
achievement and 


aca- 
Was 


Most of the graduates are in occupations 
classified as professional and managerial 
The grade-point averages of those who are 
in professional occupations were higher 
than those in managerial occupations, how- 
ever, the with low grade-point 
averages are receiving higher salaries than 
those with high grade-point averages 

With 76 percent of the graduates earn- 


graduates 


ing some or all of their college expenses, 
the salaries and grade-point averages of 
these graduates do not appear to have 
been affected by their part-time work, 
There was no evidence that they partici- 
pated to a lesser degree in extra-curricular 
activities, but they were limited in member- 
ship in campus organizations. Participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities does not 
appear to enhance the possibility of the 
graduates earning higher 
graduation. 

In the graduates’ appraisal of courses 
now required of all Commerce majors, 
most support was given to Principles of 
Accounting, Principles of Economics, 
Business Law, and Money and Banking; 
least support was given to Marketing and 
Labor Economics. Of the Commerce 
Courses which should be required, Busi- 
Letter Writing was the highest in 
frequency of mention; of the non-Com- 
merce courses which should be required, 
English, speech, and psychology received 
the highest frequency of mention. 

From the comments received in the 
questionnaire, the college graduates want 
a better preparation in English, speech, 
psychology, social studies and mathematics ; 
desire work-experience programs in ac- 
counting, marketing, and secretarial train- 
ing to provide practical experience along 
with formal training in these areas; and 
suggest the use of aptitude tests to identify 
both general and specific aptitudes to help 
them make wiser choices in their pro- 
grams. 
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GIVE YOUR STUDENTS 
THE BEST POSSIBLE 
STENOGRAPHIC TRAINING 

FOR THE JOBS OF TOMORROW 

_.. With STENOGRAPH ° 


Typical High School Stenograph Class 


STUDENTS LEARN FASTER 
TEACHING IS EASIER 
CLASSES ARE MORE ENJOYABLE 
with Stenograph machine shorthand. 


Faster progress in learning gives students 
more confidence, greater interest. Penman- 
ship problems are eliminated; transcription 
from printed notes is faster and more 


accurate. 


Students complete Stenograph theory 
easily during the first semester, even 
sooner in some high schools, and start 
speed building the first year. In a 
regular two-year high school course, 
Stenograph students reach 140 w.a.m. 
average — and many attain 160 to 
180 w.a.m. 


And Stenograph machines are inexp ive, 4 
too, compared with other classroom equip- 
ment. You can give your students the best | 
shorthand training at a low per-student 
cost. Why be satisfied with less? 


Use the coupon for further 
details. 


Stenographic Machines, Inc. 
Dept. J-457 


318 S. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send details about the Sten- 
ograph in high schools. 

Name 

Present Position - — 
School — 
Address 
City - Zone State —_———- 
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do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 


Teachers colleges will have disappeared 
in another eight years, according to Earl 
W. Bigelow, professor of higher education 
at Columbia University’s Teachers Col- 
lege. 

American college and university attend- 
ance last fall exceeded the 1947 and 1948 
peak enrollments, when record-making stu- 
dent bodies included more than one million 
World War II veterans, Dr. Raymond 
Walters, University of Cincinnati Presi- 
dent Emeritus has announced in his thirty- 
seventh annual statistical survey for School 
and Society. 

A telephone which automatically dials its 
own numbers, motorized files which at the 
push of a button, locate any one of 300,000 
documents in 3 seconds; “memory-storing” 
tapes which operate typewriters and other 
business machines without clerical help; 
money safes which resist a safecracker’s 
torch; a portable tape recorder weighing 
less than 3-Ibs—these are only a few of 
the hundreds of new devices for the office 
which will be seen at the 1957 National 
Office Exposition, May 13-16, at Los An- 
geles Shrine Exposition Hall. 


Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc., will 
contribute a total of $856,000 to’ further 
education in the United States in the 
academic year 1957-1958. The major por- 
tion of the contribution, $650,000, will be 
in direct grants to universities and colleges 
as part of the company’s continuing pro- 
gram of assistance. It will be distributed 
as follows: $186,500 for fellowships and 
scholarships; $181,000 for research grants 
of various kinds; $43,000 for professor- 
ships ; $89,500 for miscellaneous grants and 
$150,000 for privately supported liberal arts 
institutions. 

Industrial reading trainers have found 
out that the most important skill in read- 
ing is the ability to “shift gears”—to race 
through newspapers and light fiction, but 
to slow down on more difficult material. 


There are now business women’s policies 
to protect career girls against disability 
due to accident or sickness. 


Many companies are experimenting with 
giving reading courses to typists, key 
punch operators, as well as executives. 


The men who collect delinquent accounts 
don’t want to be known as bill collectors 
but rather “guidance workers,” helping 
people who have mismanaged their budgets, 
according to a recent central states con- 
ference of the American Collectors’ As- 
sociation. 
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be Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


Nearly 17,000,000 Americans, or about 
one in every ten, receive free food from 
Uncle Sam. The bulk of recipients are 
school children; the remainder are people 
in welfare and charitable institutions. 


Russian is now being taught in nine pub- 
lic high schools, says the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Slavic and East 
European Languages. They are located in 
the Chicago area, in Portland, Oregon, in 
New York City, in Massachusetts, and in 
Minnesota. 


“It takes 18 years for three percent of 
the public schools to accept an educational 
innovation,” according to Stephen M. 
Corey Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The average American home operates its 
television set five hours a day, says a CBS 
researcher. 

Enrollment in schools of nursing has in- 
creased from 97,000 in 1950 te 110,000 in 
1956. Nine state governments and Puerto 
Rico are providing 1300 scholarships to 
assist young men and women wishing to 
enter nursing as a career. 


The United States spends close to $2.5 
billion dollars a year on the beauty busi- 
ness, according to the Toilet Goods As- 
sociation. Dentrifices lead, with sham- 
poos and home permanents within the first 
five. This includes only retail sales and 
not services for men, women, and _ chil- 
dren in barber and beauty shops, which 
is an additional $2.5 billion, according to 
the National -Hairdressers and Cosmotolo- 
gists Association. Three reasons for this 
boom since World War II are: the end 
of wartime shortages which kept beauty 
treatments to a minimum; the post-war 
research which made numerous new cos- 
metics available; and the new open at- 
titude toward hair coloring. An additional 
large amount is now spent for hair pieces 
by men who endeavor to counteract the 
unfavorable attitude of many employers 
toward the older man. 


Women and teen-agers made up a big- 
gest part of the expansion in the number 
of jobholders during 1956, with an av- 
erage of 65 million people working and 
a gain of more than 1,800,000 more jobs 
than were available in the previous year. 


al 

The art of printing has recorded every 
major event, captured the words of every 
great thinker and writer, listed the ex- 
pansion of commerce and business, for 
over 500 years, according to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce News of Greater Phila- 
delphia. 
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Court Room Testimony for Practice 
and JDictation, printed by Stenographic 
Machines, Inc., 318 So. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois, contains extracts from 
actual cases “edited and graded for stu- 
dents of court reporting’. The material 
is marked off in numbered sections of 25 
standard words for easy dictation. 

Many different types of cases are in- 
cluded and the dictation varies from 2- 
voice to one 11-voice;_3-voice and 4-voice 
cases are quite numerous. A dictionary of 
medical terms is also included. 


Publications of the Conference Board is 
a revision of an earlier educational cata- 
log. This catalog lists the original re- 
search, done during more than a third of 
a century, which has made it possible for 
the Conference Board to build a tradition 
of assisting college and university depart- 
ments of economics, government, business 
administration, and labor relations by dram- 
atizing classroom discussions and making 
them more realistic. 

In addition, the various publications and 
educational services, including the  spe- 
cial library. subscription, of the Confer- 
ence Board are fully explained. It is im- 
possible to indicate the range of the topics 
which the board has studied; only an ex- 
amination of the catalog will suffice. You 
may secure a copy by writing the National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 460 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Air Travel Comes of Age by John 
Stuart is the title of Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 114A, price for 1 to 9 copies, 
25c each. Quantity rates from 10 to 500. 

This pamphlet discusses public air trans- 
portation from 1936 to 1956 and explains 
interestingly the problems of air trans- 
portation as a business. Even those readers 
who have lived through the last twenty 
years will be astounded at the facts and 
figures showing the growth of air travel; 
and students will find the pamphlet inter- 
esting not only historically but also because 
of its concise statement of current prob- 
lems. 

Small Business Administration—lW hat 
It Is, What It Does, is available free on 
request from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. It is a 
pamphlet describing the creation, organiza- 
tion, and functions of the agency, with 
its prime objective the encouragement of 
maximum assistance to small business con- 
cerns by agencies in their own com- 
munities. 

The Small Business Administration it- 
self offers advice, assistance, and pro- 
tection to small business enterprises. 
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A 36-page booklet on clothing published 
by the Money Management Institute of 
Household Finance Corporation outlines 
the essentials of good wardrobe planning. 
Written with a realistic, practical approach 
to family clothing needs, Money Manage- 
ment, Your Clothing Dollar is available 
for ten cents to cover handling and mail- 
ing from the Money Management Institute 
of Household Finance Corporation, Pru- 
dential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Two albums of rhythm records for 
typewriting are now on the market. The 
New Series of six are bright breezy semi- 
classical and classical numbers beginning 
at 16 words. Each side of a record has 
one set speed. 

The second album is titled Progressive 
Speed Series, also a set of six. These 
records range from 28 words a minute 
to 70 words a minute. One side of each 
of the six is progressively paced; for 
example, from 28 to 32 to 36 words a 
minute for the first record. The second 
side of the same record is set at 35 words 
a minute. The progressive speeds advance 
at the rate of from four in the beginning 
record to two words a minute. March 
music is used throughout with’ a_ brief 
“drum roll” to alert the student for the 
start of each timed interval. 

Rhythm records, although not used as 
lavishly today as twenty years ago, do 
serve a purpose. They can force speed; 
at the same time the tempo reveals how 
much time there is for concentration in 
evenly paced work. The records eliminate 
hesitation and promote evenness of touch. 
Just a few minutes’ practice each day 
sparks the class to better performance. 

Each record costs $2.25 net, plus postage ; 
the album $12.50 net, plus postage. The 
records are 78 rpm, 10-inch, and may be 
secured from the Gregg Publishing Di- 
vision of McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 


To supplement the units on business 
organization and management and stocks 
and bonds, teachers of the general busi- 
ness subjects may find the Guide and 
Workbook for Basic Business Organiza- 
tions and Stocks and Bonds helpful. This 
is a mimeographed 49-page manual re- 
viewing basic business organization, stocks 
and bonds, investment practices, and ex- 
amination of governmental regulations af- 
fecting trading. 

Supplementary readings are provided as 
are suggested tests and class projects. Use 
of the community is stressed. 

The workbook may be obtained from 
the author, Peter Yacyk, Ridley Town- 
ship High School, Folsom, Pennsylvania, 
for $1.25. 
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have you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


Paterson (N. J.) Teachers College 
Closes Business Education Department 


When the 24 seniors majoring in busi- 
ness education receive their B.S. in Educa- 
tion degrees at the commencement exer- 
cises of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Paterson on June 13, it will 
mark the end of business teacher education 
at that college. Beginning in September the 
Department of Business Education at 
Paterson will be integrated with the one 
at the New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Montclair. . 

The Department of Business Education 
at Paterson was organized;in September 
1944, with M. Herbert Freeman as _ its 
chairman. During its 13-year history the 
following persons have held full-time 
teaching positions in the department: Rena 
J. Keay, Howard L. Haas, E. Christine 
Stroop, Louis C. Nanassy, Stanford Hen- 
drickson, M. Emily Greenaway, Mrs. Olga 
P. Dombrowski, Marie S. De Rosa, Julius 
Nelson, and Opal H. De Lancey. 

The department had five faculty mem- 
bers in 1953,’ when the New Jersey State 
Department of Education decided to in- 
tegrate the Paterson and Montclair depart- 
ments as part of a master curriculum plan 
for the state’s six teachers colleges. Two 
of the five business educators, Miss Green- 
away and Mr. Hendrickson, were absorbed 
by other departments at Paterson. Three 
years ago Dr. Freeman was transferred to 
Montclair as chairman of the combined 
Department of Business Education. Mr. 
Haas was transferred to Montclair last 
Fall, while Dr. Nanassy, who is currently 
working with the last business education 
class at Paterson, will join the Montclair 
faculty beginning with the summer session. 

In addition to the three people from 
Paterson, the Montclair faculty consists 
of Paul E. Froelich, Horace J. Sheppard, 
Elizabeth T. Van Derveer, and Richard W. 
Willing. 


Sheaffer Pen Company 
Engages Handwriting Experts 


The Sheaffer Pen Company has retained 
as handwriting consultants three educators 
who originated and are directing a large- 
scale remedial handwriting program in 
Philadelphia secondary schools, president 
Walter A. Sheaffer II announced recently. 
They are Wesley E. Scott, director of 
commercial and distributive education for 
the School District of Philadelphia, and his 
assistants, handwriting specialists Matthew 
M. Jasner and Leon Rubin. 

The pen company has engaged the three 
experts on handwriting and handwriting 
instruction as part of its program to in- 
crease appreciation for legible handwriting 
and to help improve the teaching of hand- 
writing. 
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New Home for N. Y. U. Graduate ~ 
School Business Administration 

Ground has been broken for a new 
$3,000,000 ten-story classroom building to 
house New York University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration. The 
completed building is to be ready for oc- 
cupancy by August 1, 1958. 

The proposed air-conditioned structure 
will be located at 100 Trinity Place in the 
heart of the Wall Street financial district, 
two doors from the American Stock Ex- 
change. The building will occupy approxi- 
mately 95,000 square feet. 

Founded in 1916 as a graduate division 
of business studies, the School moved to 
its present home at 90 Trinity Place in 
1920. Its six original courses have multi- 
plied over the years to more than 135, the 
faculty has grown from five to more than 
60, and the number of students from 120 
to more than 4,100. It is now the largest 
graduate business school in the nation. 


NOMA Chapters Award 
Recognition Plaques to Schools 

For outstanding achievement in training 
students for business careers, 36 schools 
teaching commercial courses have been 
awarded recognition plaques by Chapters 
of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. Handsomely finished in mahogany 
and bronze, the plaques are inscribed “In 
Recognition of Outstanding Achievement 
in Training for Business”, and bear the 
engraved name of the school. A series of 
bronze nameplates at the bottom of the 
plaque provide spaces for the name of each 
year’s outstanding business student to be 
selected by the school. 

According to Association Executive 
Vice-President W. H. Evans, “Operating 


management has a vested interest in busi- 
ness schools which train office personnel. 
The current shortage of qualified clerical 
help available to business offices is even 
now a critical problem and one which will 
become worse unless increasing numbers of 
students are trained to take their places in 
tomorrow’s offices. 

“The Association is anxious to encourage 
greater interest in office work and to throw 
greater light on the splendid work being 
done by many schools. It is hoped that 
NOMA’s recognition plaques will help to 
express the appreciation of management to 
students and their schools for outstanding 
educational efforts.” 


American Education Week 


The sponsors committee for American 
Education Week has announced that No- 
vember 10-16, 1957, will be the dates for 
the annual observance of this important 
school-community activity. The committee 
has outlined the following daily topics: 
November 10—Education for Moral Values 
November 11—Education for Responsible 

Citizenship 
November 12—What Our Schools Should 

Achieve 
November 13— Ways to Provide Better 

Education 
November 14—Our Community’s Teachers 

(National Teachers Day) 

November 15—Our School Community 

Relationships 
November 16— Our Own Responsibility 

for Better Schools. 

American Education Week is sponsored 
by the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

The purposes, as stated by the sponsors, 
are to: (1) increase public understanding 
and appreciation of education; (2) explain 
the modern school—the present day cur- 
riculum, current teaching materials, and the 
newer teaching methods; (3) increase pupil 
appreciation of their school; (4) reveal 
school needs and problems; and (5) 
strengthen the bonds of cooperation in the 
all-year program of school community re- 
lationships. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES 


Marvin E. Byers, a former member 
of the staff of the University of Wyom- 
ing, Laramie, has been made head of 
the Department of Business at North- 
west Nazarene College, Nampa, Idaho, 
where he will be teaching accounting, 
business administration, and business 
education.- 


Kenneth M. Ford, a prominent man- 
agement consultant for twenty years, 
has been appointed Director of the 
Graduate School of Business and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Business Manage- 
ment, Northeastern University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Arthur W. Hanson, a member of the 
Harvard Business School faculty since 
1921, has been appointed to the Michi- 
gan State University staff. He is to 
begin his two-year appointment = as 


lecturer in accounting at Michigan State 
University on September Ist of this 
year. 


Following a division of Syracuse Uni- 
versity’s Commercial Department into 
two sections, Carroll A. Nolan has been 
made head of the Business Education 
Department. The Office Administration 
Department is under O. Richard Wes- 
sels, but Dr. Nolan will be acting head 
of this department for twelve months 
while Dr. Wessels is in Europe. 


Following a leave of absence to accept 
a graduate assistantship at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama and earn his doctoral 
degree, Axel Swang returned to David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
where he has been made Professor of 
Business Administration and Head of 
the Department. 
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Colorado State College of Education 
at Greeley will conduct four pre-session 
workshops this summer instead of the 
usual one starting June 10 and ending 
June 20. Classes will be offered in: 
(1) Construction of Instructional Mate- 
rials; (2) Production of the School 
Newspaper and Annual; (3) Develop- 
ment of Teaching Aids for Distributive 
Education; (4) Colorado Business and 
Industry. Special features will include 
a mimeograph clinic, a three-day elec- 
tric typewriting clinic, and field trips 
to business organizations in Denver. 


For a three-week period from June 
3 to June 21, 1957, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia, is having two 
workshops in business education. One 
workshop will deal with office machin- 
ery and equipment and the other will 
deal with shorthand, typing, and _ sec- 
retarial training. Each workshop will 
carry three-semester hours’ credit. It 
will be possible for participants to take 
only one workshop during the three- 
week period. 


The Business Education Workshop 
will be held at the University of Hous- 
ton from June 3-21. Special sessions 
will be devoted to methods and mate- 
rials for building basic typing skills, 
methods for building problem typing 
power, methods and materials for de- 
veloping production ability in typing, 
improvement of instruction in book- 
keeping, improvement of instruction in 
general business, streamlining  short- 
hand instruction, developing transcrip- 
tion ability, organizing and _ teaching 
secretarial practice, and duplicating 
methods and machines. Meetings will 
be held daily from 8:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
For further information write to Carlos 
K. Hayden, Chairman, Department of 


ANNOUNCING THE 


47" 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


The 1957 Summer Sessions offer a wide 
selection of graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses for teachers, school princi- 
pals and superintendents. Candidates 
for degrees or those requiring further 
training for certificates will find courses 
specifically suited to their needs. 
Pre-Session 
June 10 to June 28 
Regular Session 
July 1 to August 9 
Post-Session 
August 12 to August 30 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin 
which lists the courses to be offered dur- 
ing the 1957 Summer Sessions. Address: 
Director of Summer Sessions, Broad St. 


and Montgomery Ave., Phila. 22, Pa. 
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CLINICS, CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 


Business Education, University of Hous- 
ton, Houston, Texas. 


A four-week workshop in curriculum 
development will be offered by the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, from 
July 15 to August 9. A business-educa- 
tion conference will be held July 15 to 
16. For further information, write to 
Arnold Condon, head of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


Four workshops for business teach- 
ers will be held at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor: June 24 to July 
5, Teaching Stenographic Subjects; July 
8 to 19, Teaching Retailing; July 22 to 
August 2, Principles and Trends in 
Business Education; and August 5 to 
16, Teaching Basic Business. A_ busi- 
ness-education conference will be held 
July 12-14. For further information write 
to J. M. Trytten, 3000 School of Edu- 


cation. 


The annual conference for business 
teachers in Ohio and for others who may 
wish to attend will be held on the Ohio 
State University Campus on Thursday 
and Friday, July 11 and 12. A part of 
the program will be devoted to methods 
which may be used to secure business 
machines for classroom use. Rho 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon will spon- 
sor a picnic on Thursday evening. 


The University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, will sponsor its Annual 
International Business Education Con- 
ference on June 27 and 28. The theme 
for this year’s Conference will be: 
“Automation in Business and in Edu- 
cation”. The Conference will keynote 
the rapidly expanding area of office prac- 
tice, clerical practice, and office ma- 
chines in business education. 

Prominent business education leaders 
are scheduled to participate in the pro- 
gram. The opening session will feature 
an address by Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana 
University, on the topic, “The Challenge 
of Automation in Business Education”. 
Several section meetings will feature 
practical classroom teaching problems. 

Additional information may be secured 
from John L. Rowe, Chairman of the 
Department of Business Education, 
University of North Dakota, Grand 


Forks, North Dakota. 


The University of Vermont will hold 
a summer business education conference 


at its Burlington Campus on Lake 
Champlain, August 5 and 6. 
Scheduled for Monday are group 


meetings on secretarial subjects, book- 
keeping and related subjects and the so- 
cial business subjects. Tuesday's pro- 
gram will be highlighted by group meet- 
ings on various business subjects, ex- 
hibits, and a panel discussion by Ver- 
mont business teachers. 

For further information write to 
Thomas C. King, Dean of the College 
of Education, University of Vermont, 
Burlington. 


SUMMER SESSION 
GRADUATE STUDY IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 

AT THE 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 
June 19 to August 10 


The summer graduate program in Busi- 
ness Education has been especially de- 
signed to serve the practical needs of 
business teachers through: 


@ Nationally Prominent Visiting Pro- 
fessors in Business Education 


@ Improvement of Instruction Courses 

@ Demonstration Classes 

@ Special Lectures by Nationally Prom- 
inent Business Educators 


@ Foundations, Supervisory, and Cur- 
riculum Courses in Business Education 


@ International Business Education Con- 
ference (June 27 and 28) 

@ Professional and Technical Courses 
in Distributive Education 

@ M.S., M.Ed., Ph.D.. or Ed.D., Pro- 
grams in Business Education 

For additional information write to: Dr. John 

L. Rowe, Chairman, Department of Business 


Education, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 24-Aug. 2; Aug. 5-Aug. 31 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University — graduate and 
undergraduate. 

Faculty includes many distinguished pro- 
fessors. Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities are provided. De- 

lightful summer climate. 


For Bulletin, write to 

Dean of Summer Session 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 


CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


37TH YEAR 


C. R. Cozzens, Mgr. 

MEMBER N. A. T. A. 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS: 
If you are looking for a good position in 
the Midwest, West, or Alaska, we can 
help you. Enroll now. 


Clinton, lowa 


706 South Fourth Street 


COLLEGE DEANS 


Leonard Axe, Dean of the School of 
Business at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas, since 1947, has been 
appointed President of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburgh, effective 
July 1. He succeeds Rees H. Hughes, 
who is retiring because of age, but will 
remain on the faculty with rank of 
professor. 


Arthur J. Noetzel, Jr., former Asso- 
ciate Dean of the School of Business, 
Economics, and Government, John Car- 
roll University, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
succeeded Fritz W. Graff as Dean of 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education Harvey M. Rice, president of 
the State University of New York Col- 
lege for Teachers at Buffalo, was named 
President-Elect. He succeds Donald P. 
Cottrell, College of Education, the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, who took 
office as President. The retiring presi- 
dent is Rees H. Hughes, Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburgh. 

Edward C. Pomeroy, 11 Elm Street, 
Oneonta, New York, is executive secre- 
tary of this group, and the associate 
secretary is Richard E. Lawrence of 
the same address. 


As a part of the Seventy-Fifth An- 
niversary Celebration of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business have planned a con- 
ference for the Penn Sherwood Hotel in 
Philadelphia, April 24 through April 27. 
This will be the 39th annual meeting of 
this group. 

An article about the Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary of the founding of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., president of 
Graceland College, Lamoni, lowa, tem- 
porarily on leave of absence as director 
of the Public Information Project of 
the Association in Washington, D. C., 
was elected president of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges at the 
recent convention of this group. 


The 55th annual convention of the 
Central Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion is scheduled for May 10 and 11. 
All meetings are to be held in Hotel 
Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The 
local chairman is James Hunt, Cedar 
Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, vice-president of the group. 
Arthur Ramm, American Institute of 
Commerce, Davenport, Iowa, is presi- 
dent of the Association for this year 


The Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York City and Vicinity 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 
its founding and honored Joseph Gru- 
ber, Director of Business Education in 
the New York City Schools, at a re- 
ception and meeting held recently at 
the Hotel Statler. 
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the School. Dean Graff retired as head 
of the School and became Dean Emeri- 
tus. 


W. Allen Wallis, a member of the 
faculty of the School of Business of the 
University of Chicago, since 1946, has 
been appointed Dean of the School. In 
1949 he organized the Committee on 
Statistics, an interdivisional center for 
research and study of statistics in the 
University, and became its chairman 
while continuing to serve on the school’s 
faculty. In 1952 he also became a pro- 
fessor of the Department of Economics. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


The organization elected the following 
new officers: President, A. Jack Kesten- 
baum, Charles Evans Hughes High 
School; first vice-president, Margaret 
Killelea, Bayside High School; second 
vice-president, Murray Wolkind, Madi- 
son School of Business; secretary, Sally 
Van Bokkelen, Fort Hamilton High 
School; and treasurer, Catherine Sheehy, 
Central Commercial High School. 


The Chicago Area Business Educa- 


tors Association will meet in English 
Room #1, Seventh Floor, Marshall 


Field & Company, Chicago, on April 
27 and May 25. William G. Carpenter 
will be the speaker at the April 27 meet- 
ing. He has conducted classes in type- 
writing by television at the Evanston 
Township High School this year. Harry 
B. Bauernfeind, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, will speak at the 
May 25 meeting. 


Vital issues in business education 
will be re-examined by some 1,000 
teachers from 48 states, meeting in Dal- 
las, June 17-22. 

The Mountain-Plains Business Edu- 
cation Association and United Business 
Education Association are co-sponsors 
of the meeting, to be held in connection 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion Centennial Celebration. 

Final plans for the conference were 
crystallized in Chicago, February 14, at 
a joint meeting of the M-PBEA execu- 
tive board and Centennial Celebration 
Planning committee. 

Tagged “vital issues” in business edu- 
cation are: supervision and administra- 
tion, guidance and counseling, research, 
and evaluation. The four topics will be 
examined in discussion groups, and a 
comprehensive report of their findings 
will be submitted at the closing con- 
ference session. 

Conference planners will provide op- 
portunities for all participants to voice 
their ideas. They expect that the meet- 
ing will have far-reaching influence in 
making future plans and decisions in 
business education. 

Both high school and college teachers 
will attend, and leading authorities in 
the business education field will appear 
on the program. Vernon Payne of North 
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Texas State College, Denton, is general 
chairman, and E. C. McGill, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan- 
sas, Program Chairman. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWS 


Two well known Savannah, Georgia, 
business schools have merged. They are 
Draughon’s Business College and Bolen’s 
Business College. The combined institu- 
tion will be known as Bolen-Draughon 
College. H. J. Bolen, former president 
of Draughon’s Business College and 
founder of Bolen’s Business College, will 
head the school. 


B. W. Barnett, instructor in English 
and Gregg shorthand, has retired after 
fifty years of service with King’s Busi- 
ness College of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. The College sponsored a reception 
on March 10 to pay tribute to Mr. 
Barnett. On this occasion the faculty, 
alumni, students, and friends presented 
to him an honorarium of $1,000, a cita- 
tion, a portrait, and a book of testi- 
monial letters. 


Mrs. Lucille Ellis has succeeded 
Hilda Harvey as principal of the short- 
hand department at West Virginia Busi- 
ness College, Clarksburg, and will teach 
Gregg shorthand, office practice and 
filing. Miss Harvey has retired and has 
returned to her home in Moultrie, 
Georgia. 


Homer W. Miller, president of Motte ; 


Business College, Wilmington, North 
Carolina, was recently appointed a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board for Commer- 
cial Education in the State of North 
Carolina. 


Charles E. Palmer, president of 
Palmer College in Charleston and 
Columbia, South Carolina, Augusta, 


Georgia and Norfolk College, Norfolk, 
Virginia, has been elected president of 
the Charleston Rotary Club. 


Mrs. Catherine B. Perdunn is a new 
member of the teaching staff at Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Dean C. Sweetland, vice president of 
Cecil’s Business College, Spartanbuirg, 
South Carolina, is now director of the 
Evening College. He will continue to 
instruct some classes in the day pro- 
gram. 


DOCTORATES 


Antonette E. DiLoreto, Nelson W. 
Aldrich High School, Lakewood, Rhode 
Island, Ed. D. degree from Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Robert M. Kessel, College of Com- 
merce, University of Wisconsin, Doctor 
of Philosophy in Education degree at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Eunice L. Miller, Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, New York, Ph. D. 
degree from New York University. 
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l Brendel—President of NEBEA 


2 Bruner—Exec. Sec. Accrediting Commission 
3 Cottrell—Head of AACTE 

4 Dempsey—Pi Omega Pi President 

5 Dettmann—DPE Award Winner 

6 Gerfen—ABWA President 

7 Kirkpatrick—Heads NBTA 


8 Rowe—President of NABTE 


Faborn Etier (right), publicity chairman for the Centennial Celebra- 
tion for Business Education, and Vernon Payne (left), general chair- 
man, met recently with E. C. McGill, program chairman, to complete 
plans for the Celebration. 


K. B. Horning presents watch and Commission 
as Honorary Colonel on the Governor of Ok- 
lahoma’s staff to Founder C. R. Anderson, who 
retired after 21 years as Secretary-Editor of 
American Business Writing Association, 
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As dynamic and realisticas American business itself 


American Business 


Students are quick to catch the authors’ enthusiasm for the business world today 
as they are introduced to finance, production, personnel management, marketing, 
accounting, and other interrelated functions necessary for the successful operation 
of a business. The scope is broad, the approach practical. Emphasis throughout 


is on American business as a dynamic system. 
Instructor's Manual—now available « Student’s Manual of Assignments—ready for fall use 


Personnel Management 


A Human Relations Approach Rewwies 


Stressing theory rather than techniques, this text deals with the principles and 
philosophy which underlie personnel management. It blends materials and find- 
ings from the various social sciences with principles of industrial ethics to achieve 
a human relations approach that is genuinely interdisciplinary. 


COLLEGE DIVISION >A merican Book (ompany 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


A REVISION OF A GREAT BOOK . : ; 
Makes economics interesting 


The NEW Edition TODAY'S ECONOMICS 
20TH CENTURY Goodman ' This high-school book 


Moore 
clothes economics with the 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Boynton ing everyday happenings. 

: So clear, so practical is the 

“Easier to teach" and “easier to lecrn" are terms that text's approach the 
really describe this latest edition of a book that has . 

been truly a masterpiece in the classroom for fifty-four Sales Offices: makes economics a subject 

years. There is a carefully planned balance among New York 11 to enjoy. It shows how 


theory, drill, and practice. Theory is presented smoothly Chicago 6 economic principles affect 


with emphasis on simple vocabulary and shorter sen- Atlanta 3 dally living —~ enérate in 
tences, A wealth of pertinent illustrations, with color Dallas | 6 
for emphasis and realism, shows the student how the Columbus 16 familiar situations. Uses 
principles are applied. Adequate drill is provided to San Francisco 3 simple language; many il- 
assure a mastery of debit and credit theory. Ample Toronto 7 lustrations and activities. 
practice is provided through a wealth of exercises, W 9 

: orkbook, teachers’ man- 
problems, projects, and practice sets. Home Office: : 

ual, tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. Please Ask for Descriptive Circular 252 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) GINN A N D Cc OM P ANY 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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GREGG TYPEWRITING FOR COLLEGES, 
Complete Course, by Alan C, Lloyd, 
John L. Rowe, Fred E. Winger; New 
York: Gregg Publishing Division, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 312 pp., 
1957. $3.75. : 

The authors and their consulting editor, 
Harold Smith, have filled this new type- 
writing book with drills, problems, and 
teaching aids that should make it possible 
for anyone at all interested in typewriting 


skill development to succeed as a teacher., 


The textbook is published in three forms— 
basic (first 75 lessons); intensive (first 
150 lessons) ; and complete (225 lessons). 
Workbooks are available for each of the 
text styles. Tapes to coach the student have 
been prepared for keyboard lessons, speed 
lessons, and accuracy lessons. Filmstrips 
and special teaching aids for instructors 
are also ready. 

Inasmuch as this is an offset instead of 
a letter-press job, most of the drills are in 
typewriting print. This makes it possible to 
have a tremendous number of full-sized 
models to guide the student's first experi- 
ence with each kind of arrangement prob- 
lem. Problems ate usually in almost-model 
form with guides and signals. Near the 
end of the course, after the student has 
had thorough training in arrangement, 
material is given in unarranged form. 

All copy has been carefully written to 
lead smoothly and steadily from simple to 
complex typewriting. Copy control involv- 
ing word length, vocabulary, thought con- 
tent, duration, quantity, and number of 
repetitions has received especial consid- 
eration. 

In the complete text, there are nine parts ; 
each part consists of 25 lessons. After the 
first part which covers machine controls 
and basic operating techniques, each sub- 
sequent part provides a balanced program: 
6 lessons on skill improvement; 6 lessons 
on correspondence typing; 6 lessons on 
tables or business forms; 6 lessons on 
manuscripts and reports; 1 lesson that is 
a test on the others. The material in each 
succeeding part is slightly more advanced 
and extensive. 

Teachers will appreciate the automatic 
review of typewriting problems and the 
generous quantity of drill and test mate- 
rials. Part IX is an office project which 
reviews all the techniques studied during 
the year. The final unit of this last part 
consists of tests for general information, 
correspondence, business forms, tabulation, 
manuscript, and straight copy. 

A word should be given about the index. 
Not only is it possible to find the pages 
for drill materials, but information has 
been inserted which gives the exact page 
number of the type of error for which 
remedial practice material is desired. 

Color has been used throughout to great 
advantage. 


APRIL, 1957 


COMMUNICATION THROUGH REPORTS, 
by Paul Douglass, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc., 410 pp. 
$5.95. 


The materials in this book are grouped 
into three main divisions: (1) principles 
and techniques employed in the develop- 
ment of a report; (2) language funda- 
mentals; and (3) types of reports widely 
used by management. Problems involving 
each of these divisions tie the bock to- 
gether. The author suggests that the 
learner keep a cumulative notebook of 
his work which becomes his personal hand- 
book on report writing. 

-art two summarizes the fundamentals 
of the language of reports interestingly. 
The suggestions for better writing are ar- 
ranged in a very organized manner; a 
person with only slight interest may find 
himself learning better composition tech- 
niques without realizing he is doing so. 

Throughout the book numerous readings, 
designed to broaden the student’s back- 
ground and understanding of this in- 
creasingly important duty of writing re- 
ports, are suggested. 


METHODS OF TEACHING BUSINESS SUB- 
JECTS, Second Edition, by Herbert A. 
Tonne, Estelle Pophan, M. Herbert 
Freeman, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 427 pp., 1957. $5.00. 


The first edition of this book has be- 
come a standard methods book in_busi- 
ness education. This second edition, much 
improved, will also be readily accepted by 
methods teachers all over the country. 

As did the first edition, the new Methods 
of Teaching Business Subjects deals with 
all business subjects. Skill building is 
especially stressed. For areas of general 
business education, means of integrating 
various methods of teaching are amply 
illustrated, 

New chapters have been added dealing 
with the special problems of teaching 
business subjects and of interesting stu- 
dents in basic business subjects. Through- 
out the book, the chapters have been re- 
written to shorten and in some cases 
eliminate discussion and to incorporate 
more illustrative material, more problems, 
and presentation of actual teaching tech- 
niques. 

The format of the book has been 
changed. The type is larger; headings and 
subheadings are even better organized 
than before; and many drawings, charts, 
and pictures have been used. 

As was true of the first edition, much of 
the composition of the book was divided 
among the authors according to. their 
major interests. They cooperated, how- 
ever, on the first five chapters and the last 
chapter. 


BUSINESS LETTER ENGLISH, 2d Edition, 
by H. O. Robertson and Vernal H. Car- 
michael, New York: Gregg Publishing 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 470 pp., 1957. $4.50. 


More courses in business English has 
made the need for adequate course ma- 
terials more pronounced. This complete 
revision of Business Letter English, pri- 
marily a collegiate text, published first in 
1949, certainly deserves consideration. 

Part I, the first 232 pages of the book, 
provides a comprehensive review of basic 
English for students contemplating careers 
in business. The exercises, largely new 
material, are interesting and are so in- 
terrelated that the student constantly pre- 
pares himself for that which is to come 
next. Problems for any remedial situation 
in sentence structure are easily available. 

Part II is titled “Writing the Business 
Letter”. Chapter 16, “The Principles of 
Effective Writing” is especially worthwhile. 
Points of good structure, long neglected 
even by the adult, are carefully explained 
and practice exercises provided. Each of 
the special types of business letters is in- 
cluded in the theory of the book. A set 
formula is suggested for each type of 
letter and use of the printed illustrations 
of good letterwriting procedure is stressed. 

A final chapter on report writing of 
slightly more than 50 pages concludes the 
book. Business Letter English appears to 
be an interesting and functional book. In- 
struction need not follow the plan of the 
book. It is so written that teachers may 
pick ana choose topics for instruction as 
they wish. 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING SIMPLIFIED, 2d 
Edition, by John R. Gregg, Louis A. 
Leslie, and Charles Zoubek, New York: 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 448 pp., $3.12; 
Teacher's Handbook for Gregg Speed 
Building, Simplified, Second Edition, 
$.75; Student's Transcript, $1.00. 


Each of the 16 chapters of this revision 
of the popular Gregg Speed Building 
Simplified contains a five-drill cycle for 
instruction. The first out- 
line construction; the second, recall drill; 
the third, word families and proper names ; 
the fourth, frequent phrases and 
graphic locations; and the fifth, penman- 
ship. The helpful marginal reminders are 
also included. 

The fifth each chapter also 
provides a progressive speed builder. The 
speed builder consists of five one-minute 
letters (preceded by a shorthand preview) 
counted at progressively increasing speeds. 
Speed ranges from 50 to 90 in the fifth 
lesson of the first chapter to 120 to 140 
words a minute in chapter sixteen. The 
vocabulary in all the speed builders is 
substantially the same. Consequently, the 
student rapidly builds his speed to meet 
the challenge of the speed builder. 

In appearance, the book follows the 
style of the other recent Gregg Books— 
color is used generously; introductory 
comments for each of the four parts of 
the book point up a problem in speed 
building practice; the outlines are of the 
same high perfection; and an appendix 
provides helpful review practice ma- 
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-erase 
without a 
trace 


saves) 7099 B 


No mistake about it! 
No eraser in the past 
fifty years has made 
such an impression as | 
AW Faser’s pencil- 
shaped, white-polished 
ERASERSTIK 


It is an important E 
tool for every girl 
who is ambitious to get 
promotions and pay 
increases—because it 
helps her turn out 
beautiful letters 
ERASERSTIK erases 
without a trace, leaves 
no frizzles, no ghosts. 
Takes out a single 

letter without blurring 
the word 


No mistake about 1t, 
ERASERSTIKS are office 
pets—and so are the 
girls who use them. 


ER O. Aa.7099 


A 


W.FABER ERasERSTIK i 


A 


7099 without brush 10¢ 
7099B with brush 20¢ 


TEACHERS ‘FREE sample 
available for class demon- 
stration. Write on school 
stationery. 


GRASERS7/K 


A.W. FABER 
CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK 3, N. J. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 303 


AN EMPLOYMENT AGENCY RECEPTIONIST 


Dorothy Legg 
Roosevelt School, Park Ridge, Illinois 


HE receptionist in an  employmertt 

agency gets a view of the job-seeking 
and of the job-securement process in the 
business life of a city. As if looking in a 
mirror, the receptionist at her desk has 
a clear picture of the activity of the busi- 
ness. 

When an applicant for a position ap- 
proaches the receptionist, this person car- 
ries an enrollment card in her hand. She 
has paid a registration fee and filled out 
requisite information on this card previous 
to entering the key office of the agency. 
Thus, this card serves as introduction for 
the receptionist. 

The receptionist greets the interviewee. 
At a glance, she evaluates the personality 
of this visitor, and the girl’s familiarity 
with the routine of personnel interviewing. 
Taking the enrollment card, the reception- 
ist studies it to learn the classification of 
the position the applicant is seeking. This 
fact will facilitate assignment to a coun- 
selor in one of the special departments— 
accounting, secretarial, or professional. 
The applicant has called to confer with a 
counselor. The receptionist must recom- 
mend a particular counselor, and the in- 
terviewee must be pleased with such a 
choice. The success of her visit depends 
upon having an interview with a counselor 
who has knowledge of positions that 
parallel these qualifications. 

Counseling Interview 

The several counselors have private of- 
fices opening from the reception room. 
Each interviews an applicant assigned by 
the receptionist. One counselor receives the 
enrollment card -of an interviewee and 
studies it before personally becoming ac- 
quainted with the individual. The card fur- 
nishes initial data; age, family history, 
educational growth, and experience back- 
ground. If the applicant has been registered 
for some time, a filed résumé from em- 
ployers and from education institutions 
evaluates details concerning training and 
personality. This résumé is brought to the 
counselor by the receptionist, if it is de- 
sired. 


Beforehand, the counselor has learned 
of employers’ needs and requirements for 
existing positions. Information has been re- 
ceived by telephone or by written com- 
munication. Information includes: title 
of position; salary; employer’s firm name; 
telephone number, address, and name of 
personnel officer; requirements of age, ex- 
perience, personality expectations; 
complete job analysis; and interview hour, 
Employers may be “open” on age or spe- 
cific—“in eatly twenties,” “from twenty- 
five to thirty-five,” “not over forty,” or 
“mature, if experienced.” Often, in per- 
sonality requirements the description shows 
such phases as “of high caliber,” “well- 
groomed,” “extrovert in aggressiveness,” 
and “with supervisory potential.” 

Employer Contact 

Through the counseling interview, the 
applicant receives service from the em- 
ployment agency. Conversation during the 
interview supplies the counselor with an 
estimate of the aptitude, interests, and abil- 
ities of the applicant. It supplies the in- 
terviewee with an opportunity to choose a 
described position for which she wishes to 
apply. The prospective employer is 
phoned a description of the applicant and 
if he expresses a desire for an appointment, 
the applicant leaves the employment agency 
with reasonable assurance that the position 
will be obtained. 


Other Duties of the Receptionist 

The receptionist seems always busy. Be- 
sides receiving applicants and assigning 
them, she has other duties. She keeps a 
file of résumés of applicants, first typing 
letters requesting them: She types descrip- 
tions of position orders that are received 
by counselors over the telephone; these 
must be duplicated and distributed to each 
counselor. She keeps a record of employers 
and placements made for each. The report 
at the beginning of a day is a total of 
placements and of agency income through 
placement fees. The report at the end of 
the day is a total of reception calls, new 
firms seeking employees, and orders for 
positions by all firms. 
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LIBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE... 
The first twelve volumes of the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION are available on 


Microcards. 


The file may be obtained from J. S. Canner & Company, Inc., 


46 Millmont Street, 


Boston 19, Massachusetts, for $27.40 and single volumes may be obtained separately. 
Back copies in Volumes 13 (September, 1937 through June, 1938) through present Volume 32 


(October, 1956 through May, 


1957) are available and may be obtained for 50c a copy by 


writing to the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pennsylvania. 


Volumes 29, 30 and 3! (October 1953 through May, 1956) of the JOURNAL are available to 


libraries in microfilm form. 
Arbor, Michigan. 
volume (October, 1956 through May, 1957) 
and the charge for this volume will be $1.60. 


The charge is $1.60 per volume. 
will be available at the end of this 


Order from University Microfilms, 313 North First Street, Ann 


The microfilm edition of the present 
school year 
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ADDING MACHINE 
TOUCH -TEACHING 
MADE EASY 


An important new contribution in office practice 
teaching aids. Reserve your complimentary copy of 


forthcoming new 


TEN-KEY INSTRUCTION MANUAL 


By Earl G. Nicks, Ed. D., and Robert J. Ruegg, M.B.A. 


® Complete lesson plans for 2¥2 up to 10 class periods 


of machine practice. 

© Complete answer sheets available in quantity at rea- 
sonable cost, without re-ordering of manuals. 

@ Ten lessons cover Underwood manual and electric 
Adding-Figuring Machines and Printing Calculators. 


Here is a basic new approach that provides true flexi- 
bility, giving practical help to both teacher and student. 
To reserve a complimentary copy without obligation, 
simply drop us a line, giving name of school where you 
teach. Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Manager, Business Education 
Division, Underwood Corporation, Dept. J, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Truly new Multi-Flex Control on 
Underwood Sundstrand Adding- 
Figuring Machine gives faster, 
easier, quieter figurework 

... makes it easier 

to multiply. 


by Earl G. Nicks, Ed. D. 


“The wide demand for touch skill 
on ten-key adding and comput- 
ing machines offers the business 
teacher another opportunity to 
serve the needs of business. We 
in the Business Education Divi- 
sion have sought to help you 
meet this demand in two ways: 

First, by providing the new 
Underwood ten-key teaching aid 
offered here, which is truly adapt- 
able to the wide variances in class 
time encountered under today’s 
school conditions; and 

Second, by providing a new 
manual on ‘Methods of Planning 
for Office Practice’ which will 
help both teachers and admin- 
istrators in the logical develop- 
ment of courses, in planned ac- 
quisition of equipment, and in 
making the most effective use of 
machines and time available. 
Part III of the booklet entitled 
‘Tips for Office Practice Teach- 
ers’, contains general suggestions 
we also hope will be of help to 
you. 

The unusual feature of our 
new Ten-Key Instruction Manual 
is that the student practices on 
all arithmetic functions in the 
first 2% periods of instruction. 
This cycle is repeated several 
times throughout the manual; 
each cycle providing new prob- 
lems in addition to review. The 
daily assignments and examina- 
tions are so arranged that instruc- 
tion can be terminated any time 
after the first 242 class sessions — 
without extra effort on the part 
of the teacher, and without 
‘short changing ’ the student. 

We invite your comments and 
suggestions after you have used 
these new teaching aids.” 
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POST-TRONIC... 


the first electronic bank posting machine! 


Now released for sale 

The first Electronic Posting Machine 
released for sale is for banks. The 
National Post-Tronic brings new 
standards of accuracy—and econ- 
omy never known before. Through 
the miracle of Electronics, far more 
without 


of the posting work is done 
any thought, act or effort by the 
operator—than can be done by any 


present method... far faster, too! 

It posts ledger, statement and jour- 
nal simultaneously, all original print 
(no carbon). It simplifies operator 
training, and makes the operator’s 
job much easier. And it has many 
other advantages which, combined 
with the Electronic features, bring 
the lowest posting cost ever known. 
Therefore it will soon pay for itself. 


Your nearby National representative will gladly show 
what your bank can save with the National Post-Tronic. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payrron 9, on10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


electronically verifies proper account selection 

electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 

electronically determines “good” or “overdraft” 
balance pickup 

electronically picks up and verifies accumulated 
check count 

electronically detects accounts with stop payments 
and “holds” 

electronically picks up, adds, verifies trial balance 

electronically picks up, adds, verifies balance transfers 

—and what the Post-Tronic does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES » CASH REGISTERS 
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